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THE OLD FUNES. 
WHEN June comes caroling back among the trees, 
And glowing among the gardens, and in heaven 
Making those mellower blues by night; by dusk 
Leaving those long, dim, dreamy tender lights 
To fill the hollow-glimmering halls of the west, 
Where one large star, a tear of white fire, burns; 
When sweet, revivifying June comes back, 
An influence as of other vanished Junes — 
An influence shadowy, dominant, divine — 
Even as a vapor from a lake's dark heart, 
Rises from mine and wraps it draperywise. 


For then I dream of the immemorial hours 

In immemorial Junes, and do remind me 

Of the countless loves that in this loveliest month 
Have felt more passionate joys, intenser thrills, 
Met gladlier, parted sadlier, just for this, 

That the year was opulent with rich, fresh youth, 
And life more utterly life ! 


Ah, me! the feet 
Of those dead Junes, with shadowy ghostliness, 
Walk near us now in the odor-loaded air ! 
Flowers that are ashes, leaves that long are dust, 
They gaze upon, with phantom visions, piercing 
The secrets of far dynasties in both! 
They see, these ghosts, through generations back 
In yonder violet blowing by the brook ; 
And not this radiant rose do they discern, 
But rather some sweet dead progenitress, 
Some ancestress of bloom, as proudly fair! 


O the dead Junes! O the dead loves of men 
And women that have laughed from full glad hearts, 
Because there were love and June within one world ! 
O memory! and O mystery of these, 
Now ashes, that were once intensest fire ! 
— Edgar Faweett. 
——_—_—»— 


MY REPENTANT SPARROW. 

THE roof and chimneys of a low, old-fashioned 
homestead on the corner of one street, the third and 
upper stories of four houses down another, and the 
tops of several trees — among them that which made 
the supreme joy of my May-day existence, the top- 
most bough of an old apple-tree with its freight of 
delicate blossoms, crowned with the glory of a blue 
sky overhead. 

This is what I saw. Just so much of the world had 
I seen for two years, and no more; and that not al- 
ways with the blue, the blossoms, and the sunshine ; 
for winter, spring, and summer, had found me with 
facility for viewing just so much of the outside world 
as a diagonal outlook from my window would allow. 
That look not always reflected brightness, but the 
picture of dull skies, leafless branches, and often- 
times the brown roof blanched to sudden whiteness 
by the silent snow. 

I heard more than I saw, for the mingled noises of 
the town came up. The rattle of the carts often 
broke discordantly in upon the organ-grinder’s air, 
giving me thereby great dissatisfaction, for those oft- 
recurring melodies were unseen sources of delight to 
me. The cries of itinerant tradesmen, the welcome 
ring of the postman, the shouts of boys from a school 
hard by, the shrill whistle of the engines, and, occa- 
sionally breaking in above them all, the brazen clang 
of the fire-bell, in which case I often saw the glowing, 
reddened sky; and, sweeter than all other sounds to 
me, the early “cheep” and twitter of the sparrows, 
darting often in little flocks before my windows. 

These and many other sounds were borne in upon 
my ears, when but a narrow outlook was granted to 
my vision. How precious this small outlook was 
none may know, save those who have lingered on a 
sick-bed for many weary months, and, just missing 
the “dark valley,” have wandered slowly back into 
the paths of life. How eagerly, after those long 
nights of restlessness, we watch for the early dawn, 
and listen, even before the gray begins to soften in 
the east, for those sweet harbingers of light, the 
birds. 

They were my comfort through many weary hours. 
Even in the wintry days they looked in upon me, 
tapping softly on the pane at first; and nurse en- 
couraged their visits by crumbs scattered on the 
window-ledge outside. So, when summer came and 





they no longer needed charity, they skimmed in 
graceful evolutions before my open window, lighting 
in twos and threes upon its sill, until one day the 
foremost of a group flew in, and having by degrees 
lost all fear of the white face grown so familiar, it 
rested for a moment on my pillow, and stroked with 
its bill the thin hand that lay outstretched upon it. 

Small things are of great weight to invalids; from 
that day forth I knew my bird from all the others, 
and watched with interest every flight he took. He 
was no great traveler, for the furthest distance of his 
flight was the apple-bough, on which I fancied he 
would build, and my window-ledge, between which 
“kindred points” he seemed at first unable to de- 
cide. 

But one fresh, sunny morning, when nurse had 
made my pillows high, had given me my breakfast, 
which I had taken with unusual relish, and had left 
me quite comfortable and happy in the enjoyment of 
a fragrant bunch of violets, I heard a sympathizing 
and triumphant “cheep,” when, looking up, I saw 
my wee, brown birdie had decided. He had laid his 
dry, brown twig upon the sill, and uttered his soft 
note, to give me the first hint of his intentions, and 
then, my notice being gained, he raised it once more 
in his bill and hopped with it to one corner, where he 
laid it carefully down, and flew away to return al- 
most immediately with one smaller and browner 
than himself, a shy little thing that lighted on the 
very edge, as if fearing to come nearer, and only 
dared remain because her mate was close at hand. 
He gave encouraging little ‘“‘cheeps,” inviting her to 
fuller confidence, and with patronizing little nods 
and bobs he looked my way, then hers, then mine 
again, and said by actions plain as words could say : 

“See, I have come and have brought fer. She is 
timid. as you see, but we fixed it up between us. We 
chose you, rather than the buds and blossoms!” 

And so the nest was built. With happy twitters 
of approval they worked on, and “cheeped” and 
fluttered to their hearts’ content, and much to mine. 
I watched with almost childish interest the building 
of their nest, and could have nearly told the number 
of the sticks and straws and hairs of which it was 
composed. At last the downy lining was complete, 
and all that day I watched Dame Sparrow sitting on 
her nest to shape it well inside. As the afternoon 
waned, her mate came home — for he had taken an 
extra airing, now that the great business of the last 
few days was over—and his joyous flourishes and 
manifestations of delight determined me to be raised 
up and look into the nest. So with difficulty I was 
raised, and saw the tiny egg, and felt repaid; for that 
one little speckled globe, to one who had so few de- 
lights, was what a roc’s egg would have been to 
many. 

As the days went on, their number was increased ; 
but the exertion to see them was too great. I took 
them all on trust: five little globes! Worlds of 
wonder to my narrowed thought. I watched the 
cozy nest from dawn till fading twilight, when both 
birds had settled comfortably in with little murmurs 
of content, that ears less sharp than mine could not 
have caught. And when at last the curtains were 
drawn down, and my pets veiled from me for a sea- 
son, my mind would be filled with conjectures as to 
how many days would pass before the change would 
come, and those five eggs would furnish me, not two, 
but seven, to be my delight in summer days to come. 

The birdlings came at last; but there were only 
four. Some accident had happened to the fifth egg; 
it was, no doubt, broken in the nest. Time flew so 
fast, that even to an invalid it seemed but a short 
time ere they were fledged, and had ventured out 
upon the window-sill. They looked outward, but it 
always ended in their flying inward, for the dizzy 
height below was far too great to be trusted with 
their untried strength, and so I had the benefit of all 
their first short flights. They lighted on my stand, 
my bed, in twos and often the whole four. 

At last the hour of liberty arrived. It came one 
bright June morning with the sun. They balanced 
one by one upon the window-ledge, each following 
the other as they soared into the air. My sparrows 


were content to light low down, for all birds are not. 


larks to penetrate the blue, and this flight earthward 
pleased me better, as I hoped some time to see them 
back again, the more so that the last one that I 
watched fluttered down upon the apple-bough, and 
resting there among the leaves and tiny fruit, seemed 
loath to wander farther. But noontide came, and 
twilight, and they did not return, so I gave my bird- 
lings up; only the parent-bird, my bird, had come 





back alone, for mother-bird had gone, no doubt to 
seek her offspring. 

That evening, on the stand beside my bed was 
placed my usual bouquet, graced, for the first time 
that season, with delicate stems of fragrant mignon- 
nette. It was my favorite plant, and J had longed 
for it, and hailed it when it came with a happy sigh 
of satisfied content. It breathed into my weary life 
an odor of such saintlike peace, that now I, lay quiet 
and in harmony with all lovely things. 

My flowers were company: they preached me per- 
fect homilies to be content and wait. My senses 
were acute in proportion to the weakness of my 
body; and my mind, simplified and rendered child- 
like by its contact with so few, having for its chief 
interest the flower and bird life around me, grew so . 
in harmony with their nature that I seemed to read ~ 
the odor of the flowers as written words, the utter- 
ances of the birds as a language clearly understood. 

The lingering twilight of this soft June day had 
nearly given place to darkness; but the air was so 
balmy that nurse had listened to my entreaties and 
left the window open longer than was usual. My 
poor lone bird had fluttered to the sill, and stood be- 
side the vacant nest alone. I think I must have 
whispered him to come; at least he came —and yet, 
not I alone had power to bring him, but the odor of 
the blossoms by my side. He hovered over them as 
a bee would linger in a flower cup; he touched them 
with his bill; he brushed them gently with his pinion, 
and then he lighted close beside my face and stroked 
my forehead with his perfumed wing. I turned 
my head to see his form more clearly, but in the 
dusk I only saw his eyes, reflecting as they did the 
latest ray of light ; and sadder eyes than they I never 
saw, so full of sorrow, and it seemed, regret, that I 
felt that sparrow had a history even before he made it 
known, for, strange to tell, I heard it then and there: 

“T have wondered often in my cozy nest, so happy 
under your protection, if I had a right to enjoy such 
privileges before I had revealed to you my secret. 
It has nevet escaped me, not even to my mate. She 
has left me now to follow the little ones, and so the 
loneliness is more than I can bear. This odor, too, 
of English mignonnette, has served to quicken mem- 
ory and draw from me a tale that otherwise might 
have remained untold. 

“You doubtless think that mine has been the 


-happy, careless life of other birds, without a trouble 


save too long a rain or scarcity of worms from over 
drouth; but these are petty griefs compared to mine, 
as you will quite allow when I have told you all. 

“T have not lived here many years; indeed, my 
whole life counts but few, and the first one I ever 
knew was passed in dear old England’s pleasant 
fields. My hatching, growth and fledging, to the 
time when first my wings could bear me out alone, 
were like the experiences of all other birds; so I will 
hasten to the time, the glorious spring, when first I 
chose a mate, and built, and reared our young, amid 
the branches of our chosen tree. 

“It stood in the corner of a sweet, old-fashioned 
garden, lying on the south side of a true old English 
dwelling, as gray and green as age and ivy vines 
could make it. I knew each nook and cranny of the 
place, for I flew in and out as often as I pleased. Of 
all the rooms, the parlor on the southern side pleased 
me the best, for two old Jadies sat there of the sum- 
mer mornings, and, between their books and knit- 
ting, watched the shrubs and plants and sweet-smell- 
ing herbs, as though such overlooking added to their 
growth and thrift. 

“Those May-days were lovelier far than any I have 
since known; and when we first came to build among 
the cherry blossoms, it seemed as though the land 
was made for us, with all the blue sky overhead be- 
sides. The days were long; therefore it took but few 
to build our nest. The sticks were laid, the hair was 
woven in; it only lacked a little touch inside to make 
it such a nest as sparrow never had before. It was 
our first ; therefore I wished it softer and more dainty 
than sparrows were wont to build. Alas! | little 
knew that in my ambition I had woven therein a 
thorn to pierce my heart. 

“One morning, when our work was nearly done, I 
chanced to see upon a grass-plat just beyond our 
tree, a bit of rag pierced through and through with 
holes. One of the ladies was not far away; and, 
waiting till she had left the spot, I flew down, and to 
my great joy, found that though apparently worth- 
less, it was soft as any thistle-down. I seized upon 
it eagerly and wove it in and in, and before night 
came a tiny egg was lying on its folds. 
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“Long before the sun was up next morning my 
mate and I had risen from our nest; though not so 
early were we in our rising but that Madge, a little 
maid whom we had often seen in attendance on the 
ladies, was up as soon, and coming directly to the 
bit of grass, was down upon her knees, with little 
cold, red hands, feeling, as I thought, for the daisies 
on its border. 

“ Her little feet were drabbled with the dew as she 
went slowly back; and as the day wore on to ten 
o’clock she came again, this time with a small bun- 
dle in her hand, and passing by the place with down- 
cast eyes, I noticed as she turned to latch the farthest 
gate, a crimson flush was on her face, and her blue 
eyes were red with weeping. 

“We missed her in the garden paths where she 
had come each day to gather flowers to decorate the 
house, or thyme or summer-savory for the cook ; but 
interest in Dame Sparrow’s store of eggs, and care 
to feed her while she hovered them, drew my atten- 
tion quite away, until one day we heard a rustling 
underneath the tree, and there, with body pressed 
against the palings and little face with eyes grown 
larger looking through, stood Madge. Her hands 
were thin and not so red as when she groped for 
daisies in the grass, and from her poor old cotton 
dress the shoulder bones stood out and seemed as 
trying to come through. Her wistful eyes looked 
over the old house, the garden, every tree and 
shrub ; then witha sob she threw herself down in the 
meadow grass, and cried as though her heart would 
break. 

“T had heard the window of the south room open 
as Madge stood looking through, and that the ladies 
saw her I was sure; for soon the slow tread of the 
elder one came down the walk, and after lingering a 
while among the pansy blooms, she approached that 
portion of the paling where Madge’s face had peeped 
through, and after looking anxiously about and fail- 
ing to find what she had been in search of, she went 
back to the house, meeting her sister at the entrance 
of a gravel walk, who also seemed in search of some- 
thing. 

“There was a mystery in all this, and that it lay 
between themselves and Madge I was convinced. 
Had they but found her where she lay, asleep, with 
tears still on her cheeks, among the meadow-grass, 
I felt it would be settled, whatever it might be; 
therefore, in my bird-way, I tried to tell them that 
poor Madge was near, by circling round their heads, 
and lighting on the shoulder first of one and then 
the other. Then I flew back and fluttered in the 
grass where lay the figure of the sleeping child — 
my wing even brushed her face but did not waken 
her; then flying once again to where they stood, I 
sought with flutterings as of distress, to draw them 
to the place, but succeeded only in bewildering them. 

“«* What does possess the bird?’ Miss Carter said. 
‘Nurse Nancy would have prophesied there was to 
be a death. I thought I saw the child, Mabel — Did 
you?’ 

“«] was quite sure,’ Miss Mabel said. ‘She was in 
the clover meadow near the cherry-tree — poor 

Madge! My conscience troubles me — why did we 
put it out?’ 

«Yes, why indeed ? I should not, but for you. You 
quite insisted that it was too yellow, and that a few 

hours of sun would do it good. J liked it yellow, al- 
most brown, indeed. Besides, why should it not be 
so? Our great-great-grandmother wore it at her 
wedding, and that was long ago.’ 

“«T wished it yellow, too; but it seemed musty with 
the hue it had. I thought to clear the tint by laying 
it on the grass a little while, and never dreamed that 
Madge would covet such a thing. My mind some- 
times misgives me about her having taken it at all.’ 

«So mine would,. but for the story Biddy tells 
about her having been so fine at the fair. Biddy is 
honest, and would not tell a-story on poor Madge. 
Besides, the child hada great.love for pretty things. 
I noticed when I took: it: from. the box and laid it 
down, she made ani excuse to dust the cabinet, and 
shyly touched it with her hand.’ She examined all 
the leaves, and put her little finger softly through 
the meshes, when I warned her.to be careful and not 
meddle with such:things. She» must have taken it, 
Mabel.’ Het 5 mn 

“«Her story of a peddler giving her a’bit of lace 
might after all be true,’ replied Miss Mabel. . ‘ Biddy 
could not tell a shred of cotton from a fine ald web. 
I feel to blame about. it all,;. but for my. whim it would 
be lying in its box, and’ Madge here safe with us.’ 


now. Almost the only thing we ever disagreed upon 
is lost ; we cared too much for it, no doubt, and now 
between our two opinions it has come to grief. We 
might go in and question Biddy more. I would not 
do the little creature wrong.’ 

“So they went in, and I, poor, wretched bird, 1 
fluttered down upon the nearest bush and hid my 
head beneath my wing; I could not bear the light! 
The sad face and the bundle that went out the far- 
thest gate, the grass plat in the sun, the bit of rag 
pierced through and through with holes, I saw it all !| 
I was the thief, and Madge, poor little Madge had | 
been turned out for me! This moment she was 
lying in the grass outside, and the clouds threatened 
rain. 

“Some large drops soon began to fall, and roused 
me to go home and shield my mate, for hatching 
time had come, and nearly all the little ones were 
out. How I had looked forward to this day, as one 
that was to bring us so much joy. But now that it 
had come, I took no pleasure in our brood; my only 
thought was longing for the time when they would 
fly and leave me free to restore the lace, and thus 
bring poor Madge back into their favor. 

“T was anything but a pleasant bird during the 
few weeks that passed — was querulous and fretful to 
my mate, and far from loving to the young ones. 
They did not feather fast enough to please me; and, 
in my impatience, I urged the first one out before 
his wings were strong, when, in his efforts to reach a 
neighboring tree, he fell and hurt his leg, which 
crippled him for life. The others lingered in the 
nest for awhile: but one fine day, when all our tree | 
was bright with scarlet fruit, they flew out one by | 
one, and my mate followed them, choosing to wander 
with her brood rather than stay with me. 
not blame her, but I did not stop to think. 
“ Just as the last one left the nest, I saw the sisters 
coming to the tree. Now was my time. As they 
bent down thé lower limbs to pick the ripened 
cherries, 1 tore the nest away, and dropped it in a 
bed of mignonnette close to the elder lady’s feet. 
Both caught at it at once, and each one held a corner 
of the loosened lace. Their eyes met inStantly, but 
neither spoke. Miss Mabel dropped her corner and 
went out the gate, the same way Madge had gone. 
“Miss Carter followed close; and I, seeing above 
the trees the workhouse roof, well knew which way 
they went, and with a happier heart than I had 
borne for weeks, I watched them as they brought 
her back, with face so pale and wan, but bright lights 
beaming in her happy eyes. 

“I hovered round the house for days, and heard 
the servants talk. That long sleep in the wet grass, 
together with her grief, had made her ill. Miss 
Mabel watched beside her bed from morn till night ; 
she was well cared for, that I knew. Yes, well cared 
for. 

“I longed for her to come into the walks again, 
and so she did. I saw them come out, bringing little 
Madge once more into the garden in the sun. They 
did not pause, but went straight down the walk, and 
through the farthest gate, to the old church across 
the fields. I- watched till they returned; but in the 
churchyard they had left poor Madge, “ttle, dead 
Madge. 

“You will not wonder now that I am often sad and 
thoughtful; and to-night the flying of my brood, and 
the odor of the dear old English plant, have brought 
these memories back to me so clearly that 1 could 
not resist the telling. 

“But little more remains to say. Life in those 
pleasant fields had lost its charm; for on poor 
Madge’s grave the daisies grew, and if I chanced 
that way they lifted their white faces up, till I could 
bear the spot no longer. 

“About these days the laborers’ boys were paid a 
farthing for each sparrow caught, to be transported 
over the great sea to cities where the worms made 
dreadful work. One day I heard two-boys talking 
about the number each had caught, and from their 
words F formed my resolution. When‘one of them, 
in showing his captives, opened the cage door a bit, 
I darted:in and'so was brought away. 

“Tn\ being useful here’ I have tried to expiate my 
error. ‘Contentment even has come back to: me, 








I could 


wédded bird-life with’ complete success. My mate 
science and break up my sleep. ‘I leave you now to 
yours. Good-night, good-night.” 

A fluttering at the window startled me. 





“« Well, Mabel, what is done can not be mended 


and, as you know, I‘once more tried the joys of 


again hag goné, but left’ no thorn to prick my con- 


Nurse 


that the young birds had flown it should be torn 
away — but no—certainly not, unless I wished it. 

Sometimes I wonder if he really told me this, or 
did I dream? Sick people have queer fancies often- 
times, and I have been ill a weary, weary time. Yet 
I feel sure he told me, for now he hovers néar me 
oftener than before, and hops about much less. He 
lingers on the sill and looks at me with solemn, ten- 
der eyes that seem to say: 

“ We have a secret, a great secret — keep it.” 

But I could not, and that convinces me. He told 
it me —I did not dream. Mrs. Prince Sumner 
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PLUCKING DAISIES. 





ON the grass my little love soft lingers, 
On the dewy grass, 

Plucking daisies with her dimpled fingers, 
Smiling as I pass 


And the sun, with touches quick and shining, 
Gilds each flossy tress 

That her little hat is brightly lining,— 
Each touch a caress. 

Ah! I would I were a simple flower 

In her fingers prest, 

If but for one brief and happy hour 
Folded to her breast. 


Or if from me to the world so mazy 
Flies this maiden sweet, 
T would still be but a simple daisy 
"Neath her dainty feet. 
— Marie S. Ladd 
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ODD PERSONAL RESEMBLANCES.— 11. 





IN a brief previous paper, dealing with the single 
branch of this topic which includes the almost iden- 
tical resemblances of twin sisters to each other, I 
may claim to have demonstrated, with reasonable 
clearness, that the novelist referred to in that paper 
had full warrant for drawing the two French girls as 
so alike as to puzzle the family and the lover —and 
that the opera bouffe, lately so popular, “ Giroflé- 
Girofla,” however ridiculous some of its situations 
may be, does not go beyond the bounds of easy pos- 
sibility in showing the successful substitution of the 
one girl for the other. As already said, the twin- 
sister resemblances of so extraordinary a character, 
are, to some extent, conceded by the world, and 
those of twin brothers in only a less degree: skepti- 
cism remains principally directed at the resemblances 
of strangers, or of those not known to be in any 
way connected by blood or descent. And to the 
possibilities of the latter, as shown by actual occur- 
rences, I am about briefly to address myself, after 
noting a somewhat singular rencontre of my own, 
some dozen years ago, in which the lingering of spe- 
cial features in members of a family very long sep- 
arated, seemed to be very clearly suggested. 

On an excursion boat on Long Island Sound, one 
day, I suddenly found myself face to face with an 
old acquaintance whom I had not met for a consid- 
erable number of months, though I may say that from 
many years of residence very near him, and the 
closest personal relations with him, I might have 
claimed to know his face and figure as well as those 
of any person within my whole acquaintance. Very 
glad to meet him thus unexpectedly, I stepped for- 
ward at once, calling him by name and extending 
my hand for a cordial grasp. A hand met mine at 
once, but without any evidence of warmth; and I 
noticed that in his reply to my greeting, he did not 
call me by name, as he certainly might have been 
expected to do. In point of fact, it became evident, 
in a moment, either that he was very much absorbed 
and distrait at being interrupted in some important 
line of thought (my friend was a lawyer of great 
eminence — afterward a Supreme Judge, and a dip- 
lomat of reputation), or that — unaccountable sup- 
position !— he had forgotten my name, and to some 
extent my personality. A moment of attempted con- 
versation on my part, and of visible constraint on his, 
and then I could bear the awkwardness no longer, 
without seeking to remove, or, at least, under- 
stand it. ‘I beg pardon,” I said, “but there seems 
something a little strange in your manner. If I did 
not know to the:contrary, I should say that you had 
forgotten me.” ‘ No— not that,” was the reply, the 
gentleman flushing a little as he spoke. “I have not 
forgotten you, I think. But I certainly do not have 
the pleasure of knowing your name, and I can not 
remember ever having’ met you before, though I may 








said it was the sparrow settling to his nest —now 


have done so.” ‘What?’ I could not avoid ex- 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE, FROM THE CONNECTICUT RIVER. —J. D. WoopDwarp. 


claiming, loudly enough to attract the attention of 
some others on the deck —‘“ you do not remember 
ever having met me?— you do not even remember 
my name?” “Such is certainly the fact,” he an- 
swered. “Why, good heavens!” I replied, “I cer- 
tainly can not be mistaken in the person I am ad- 
dressing! You are Mr. Drayton, are you not?” 
“Yes, you are quite correct,” he rejoined; “my 
name is Drayton.” “ John W. Drayton, of Philadel- 
phia?” “No— William T. Drayton, of Hartford.” 
“Ah,” I said, a new light breaking in upon me at 
the instant, “you are a brother of Mr. John W. Dray- 
ton — possibly a twin-brother of his, of whom I have 
never happened to hear; and that accounts for the 
extraordinary resemblance, and must excuse my mis- 
take.” ‘No excuse for the mistake is necessary,” 
he replied, with courtesy, “especially as you seem to 
have mistaken me for a man of so much reputation 
as the one you mention; but I am not a brother of 


= 





Judge Drayton, nor any relative, so far as I am aware, 
and have never even met him, so as to be able to 
judge of the resemblance which you see between 
us.” ‘ You do not even know that you are distant | 


relatives?” I persisted. “I do not: any relationship, | 





|if it exists at all, must be one of many generations | 


ago, as our families have certainly no present con-| 
nection,” was his reply, closing that branch of the 
conversation, and leaving me to study more closely | 
than I had ever before done, the possibility of a| 
mould of form and a cast of feature, held by some 
common ancestor, perhaps a hundred or two of years| 
earlier, coming out in two distant lines of his descend- 
ants, in the same generation, to create at once so re-| 
markable a rencontre and so interesting a field for| 
speculation on the ineradicability of transmitted | 
characteristics. Some other features of this general | 
theme demand a more extended consideration, and | 
it will be accorded them in due season, and with | 





the same irresponsible uncertainty as to length and 
order, heretofore observable in this somewhat desul- 
tory series. — Fohn Thompson, Fr. 


aie. 
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A BASKET OF BABIES. 





WHOEVER owns the basket and the stick,— 

If chimney-sweep, as cloth and broom suggest, 
Or who beside, — be sure in merry trick 

The youngsters in its narrow bound have pressed, — 
Too narrow, if one claimant left outside, 

And one a-whimper, may the truth proclaim ; 
While yet the others, though the world be wide, 

Think cramping quarters fittest for their game. 
One chubby foot has found a ready hole, 

And takes the air: who knows how soon the sweep 
May roll them out, like apples from a bowl, 

Upon the floor, a laughing, frightened heap ? 
And what if dolly, with a fractured nose, 

Should greet her ‘‘ little mother's '’ anxious eyes ? — 
With this experience, even, let none suppose 

The impish heads would grow a whit more wise. 
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MOUNT ASCUTNEY, CONNECTICUT VALLEY.-— J. D. Woopwarp. 


CONNECTICUT RIVER 
SOME of the beautiful rivers of the world seem to 
have sprung at once, full-born, into renown ; while 
others, not less notable, have needed long time and 
the frequent calling of attention to their striking 
peculiarities, before making any sensation commen- 
surate with their actual claims to celebrity. In the 
western world, the Hudson has been as fortunate as 
the Rhine on the other side of the Atlantic. Geo- 
graphers, travelers, novelists and poets, have all 
combined to put it before the world in the most 
favorable lights and colors — well deserved, indeed, 
and yet not so exceptional as a stranger might be 
led to suppose from this mass of concurrent testi- 
mony. For at least one stream of the East, smaller 
and very different in character, has rival claims to 
the admiration of the tourist and the lover of the 
picturesque. From its source, in the very north of 


VALLEY SCENERY. 





the White Mountains of New Hampshire, to its dé-| located the three admirable views of Connecticut 


bouchure into Long Island Sound at Saybrook, the 
Connecticut may claim to be as beautiful, through- 
out, as any other stream of the Western Continent ; 
while in the wide fertile valley which it waters, there 
is infinitely more of charm than can be found in the 
bordering of any other of the American rivers — the 
Hudson not excepted. It is neither overlooked by 
great mountains (except in its head-waters, by the 
distant giants of the White Range), nor overhung by 
awful cliffs making a terror in the midst of enjoy- 
ment ; but it is a brisk, rapid, beneficent and beauti- 
ful stream throughout its whole long progress from 
the. mountains to the sea. Of course it reaches, in 
stream and bordering valley, its perfection of beauty, 
when passing through the Massachusetts Mountains, 
from Northampton by Hadley to Holyoke and.West- 
field; and it is at this point that artist Woodward, 
well supported by engravers Cole and Bogert, has 





River Valley scenery, having place in the present 
number, and conveying the very next best idea of 
the charming scene, to actual visit to the locality. 
In the largest of the three pictures, the gazer is 
looking over the sweet and fertile Northampton 
meadows, to the graceful conical peaks of Mount 
Tom, the monarch of the range, and really one of 
the most beautiful minor mountains in America; in 
a second, lesser but more frequently visited Mount 
Holyoke is seen, from the foreground of the Con- 
necticut River itself, the inclined plane leading up it 
prominent in the view, while valley and river forma 
literal dream of beauty ; and in the third, Mount As- 
cutney forms the principal figure, bounding river 
and valley scenery yet more perfect and pleasing. 
Said we not truly, that the Valley of the Connecti- 
cut is only half known as it deserves to be, and that 
the river rivals the Hudson of song and story ? 
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MAY-BRIDAL. 
SUNSHINE! shed your fairest light, 
Slanting sunbeams, golden bright; 
Roses! give your rarest bloom 
And most exquisite perfume, 

For I win my bride to-day, 
In this balmy month of May. 


Snow-white roses! wreathe her hair, 
Droop above her forehead fair ; 

Fill the vases, let their bloom 

Drive away all thought of gloom; 
In the pathway let them lie 

When my darling passeth by. 


Queen of all the flowers is she, 

In her spotless purity. 

Bells! ring out your merry chime, 
With soft music keeping time,— 
Cloudless are the skies and clear, 
On this day of all the year. 


Warble, birds! your choicest lay, 
Ushering in the happy day. 
Dewdrops! sparkle like the gems 
Gracing royal diadems. 
Never gem in casket lay, 
Like the pearl I wear to-day. 
— Mrs. C. L. Shacklock. 





(Concluded from last number.] 


THE FALL OF RICHMOND. 


A VIRGINIA GIRL’S EXPERIENCE, 


ON reaching, with my little band, my sister’s de- 
serted house, I found the walls hot to the touch 
from the close proximity of the fire, and haste was 
imperative ; so, seizing two hams, I placed one upon 
the shoulder of each of my two youngest assistants, 
then spread a table-cloth on the floor, into which I 
threw pell-mell, tea, coffee, sugar, spices, dried ap- 
ples, black-eyed peas, infants’ clothing, shoes, etc., 
etc., which, as it may be supposed, presented a most 
ludicrous medley on being reopened. This I tied 
together at the corners and put on the head of “ No. 
3. Dipping into barrels, I filled a pillow-case with 
the contents of two of them, which afterward proved 
to be equal parts of corn-meal and flour. This I 
handed with a jug of molasses to No. 4. Taking a 
sheet, I filled it with bed and table linen and clothing 
of all descriptions. This huge bundle I threw on my 
own back, and held on to with one hand while with 
the other I helped No. 5 to drag along a tin can 
about three feet high and one in diameter, which 
contained some lard, to which I had added a ham or 
two, several bars of soap, etc., etc. 

Thus loaded, the cavalcade issued forth. Though 
fully impressed with the awfulness of the occasion, 
and the solemnity of the fact that I was making a 
desperate effort to ward off threatening famine, my 
pack almost rolled off my shoulders in my convul- 
sions of laughter at the ridiculous appearance pre- 
sented by my cortege, when I fancied what Colonel 
, Captain , and others with whom I had so 
recently promenaded and flirted, and who had al- 
ways seemed to imagine that I was not strong 
enough to bring my own prayer-book home from 
church, would think, could they see me now! But 
my mirth was soon checked by the thought that 
they were at that moment going through sterner 
scenes and harder trials with our vanquished chief- 
tain. Imagine my distress and chagrin, when, on 
reaching home and triumphantly opening my bun- 
dles to display my dearly won treasures, I found the 
tea, coffee, sugar and spices intermingled in sad 
confusion, while the meal and flour were well shaken 
up together, and the bars of soap had slidden down 
to the very bottom of the lard-can! However, 
people on the brink of starvation must not be too 
choice, and we shall hear from some of these things 
again. 

As nightfall drew near, vague fears began to creep 
over us; for we felt that w.th the daylight would 
vanish most of our courage, and again we began to 
picture to ourselves desperadoes, under cover of 
night, forcing entrance into the house. Again our 
little household was assembled in conclave to devise 
some means of safety, when in came our next neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Blaine. We all regarded her in amaze- 








ment at her hardihood in venturing out, for of 


course everything like visiting was suspended; but 
she soon explained by telling us she had heard that 
by going down to the Provost Marshal’s office we 
could get “protection papers,” which would insure 
safety to the holders of them. 

“ An admirable suggestion,” exclaimed we all; but, 


the council of mice, who decided that it would be an 
excellent plan to bell the cat, when one old grand- 
father among them inquired, “‘ Who will put the bell 
on?” Everybody thought the protection papers 
ought to be gotten without delay, for the shadows 
were ominously lengthening; but nobody was will- 
ing to go to the City Hall, the very nest of the 
dreaded “ Yankees,” to ask for them. A protracted 
pause — the case seemed desperate — something must 
be done — soon it would be too dark to think of ven- 
turing out. On the one hand, the idea of making 
our way into the midst of the terrible Yankees ; on 
the other, scenes of horror that might be in store for 
a house full of unprotected women. 

“T’'ll go!” said I; “I will be one of any three who 
will undertake the daring enterprise.” 

The next volunteer was Mrs. Blaine; and Mrs. 

Mills, emboldened by her example, agreed to make 
the third. So, collecting all the veils from the as- 
sembled household, we donned three apiece, and 
linking arms together, and followed by the hopes 
and prayers of all the rest, we sallied forth. On we 
went, our features set in grim determination, scarce 
aword spoken. No human being did we pass on the 
streets, save Federal soldiers strolling about as if 
enjoying the sight of the city they had so long 
striven in vain to enter. To our surprise, we were 
treated by these with the greatest respect and 
courtesy, always giving us the sidewalk, and even 
checking rude laughter whenever we drew near. 
Still, so strained were all my nerves, so agitating and 
conflicting my emotions, and so different the scene 
from our accustomed walks through our beautiful 
city, that I felt like one walking in a dream, and was 
startled when after passing the corner of Seventh 
and Grace streets, a rustling sound causing me to 
look around, I found that we were treading, almost 
ankle-deep in some places, through burnt papers, 
many of them charred and smoked, but on others 
the writing still legible, so that we could see that 
they were public documents which had been de- 
stroyed, I suppose, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the enemy: and as I now saw them blowing 
hither and thither in every direction, I thought them 
a fit emblem of our nation’s hopes just scattered to 
the winds. 
Passing by our own beautiful Capitol Square, the 
tenderness welled up from my heart and well nigh 
overflowed in tears, as 1 thought how dear was that 
spot to every Virginian, our pride as well as our joy: 
how her young men and maidens had loved to stroll 
through those shaded walks, their merry laughter 
rivaling in melody the music of the band which was 
wont to enliven the scene; or the “old, old story,” 
seeming all the sweeter as the gentle maiden listened 
to it, mingled with the plash of the fountain in the 
summer moonlight. Spring had just spread her first 
fresh carpet of green over the sward, which we had 
deemed almost too sacred to be pressed even by the 
dainty foot of childhood; but now with indignation 
akin to disgust, we beheld there groups of negro 
soldiers, the blackest, it appeared to me, I had ever 
seen, looking all the blacker, I suppose, from con- 
trast with their bright blue uniform. These were 
lolling lazily on our beautiful grass, many of them 
cooking their dinners there, as we saw by the iron 
pot swinging from a tripod, and the smoke curling 
up through the tender young leaves of the graceful 
elms, while their mules were browsing near, and pro- 
faning the spot with their coarse hoofs. 

But without trusting ourselves for one word of 
comment, we silently pressed on to the Provost 
Marshal's office, at the corner of Capitol and Elev- 
enth streets. Here we found the portico and halls 
densely crowded with soldiers hurrying to and fro; 
and to our surprise and great relief, many other 
ladies were there, bent on the same errand as our- 
selves. Here, as everywhere else, we were treated 
with the utmost courtesy. Between two files of 
soldiers, with fixed bayonets to preserve order, we 
were politely conducted in by an officer to the offi- 
cial who was busily engaged in making out such 
papers as we were in quest of. There we had to 
await our turn; and meanwhile, turning to an officer 
writing at a table, I asked if he would be kind 
enough to inform me how long it would be before 
postal communication with the North would be open 
to the public, as I was very anxious to communicate 
with friends there. 

“It will probably be four or five days,” said he ; 
“but take your seat here, miss,” offering me a 
chair, pen and paper, “and write your letter, and I 





thinks I to myself, we are very much in the fix of 


shall receive the reply promptly. Tell your corre- 
spondent to direct to care of Major . 

With sincere gratitude I accepted his kind offer, 
and wrote my letter, which I remember was in these 
words: “Fannie is very ill, but we are more com- 
fortable than we could have expected under the 
circumstances. Write immediately, care of ——.” 
Then, handing the pen to my gallant enemy (?) I 
asked him: “ Will you be kind enough to read that 
letter and add your address?” 

He took the letter, but without reading it wrote 
his address and sealed it. I have always been sorry 
that in the excitement of the moment I failed to take 
particular note of his name, and only remember that 
it struck me as being German; but should this by 
chance ever meet his eye, he will please hereby ac- 
cept my grateful acknowledgment of the courtesy, 
and of the true gentlemanly delicacy with which it 
was extended: an acknowledgment not the less 
sincere that it has been ten years delayed in the ex- 
pression. But should my friend, Major , never 
see this, yet if it ever happens to come under the 
notice of any other Federal officer or soldier who 
did one deed of kindness to any Virginian woman in 
that her dark hour of need, I beg that he will accept 
my thanks in her behalf. 

Here let me say, and be it ever spoken to the 
honor of the American flag, that, so far as I know, 
the triumphal entry of the Federal army into Rich- 
mond was not disgraced by one deed of insult or 
oppression to any woman, or indeed to any citizen. 
All their efforts seem to have been directed toward 
conciliation, and to bringing order out of chaos; 
affording protection to persons and property, and 
endeavoring to relieve, so far as possible, the want 
and suffering which they found here; and I have 
never heard an opinion contrary to this expressed 
by a single person who remained in the city after 
they came. 

On one occasion, after the fair sex had commenced 
to venture on the streets a little for air and exercise, 
two young ladies, closely veiled, were walking down 
Franklin Street, when two young officers passed 
them. Just at that moment a playful breeze lifted 
the veil from the bright, pretty face of one of the 
damsels, and laid it at the feet of one of the officers. 
He, affecting to be very much disturbed by her see- 
ing him, clapped his military cap over his face, then 
picked up the veil, and, with a gallant bow, handed 
it to its fair owner, who, trying to conceal her good- 
humored smile, gracefully expressed her thanks, and 
passed on. 

But to return to the Provost Marshal's office. In 
a short time our “ protection paper” was handed us, 
which forbade any one entering the premises ‘on 
pain of death,” and authorizing the guard to shoot 
any person thus trespassing. Seizing the precious 
document, we hastened home, feeling much relieved 
that we had succeeded in “ belling the cat,” though 
the sequel led us to think there had really been no 
need for any such precaution. 

In a few days my courteous friend, Major —, 
himself rode up to our door, followed by his orderly, 
and handed me a reply to my letter to Philadelphia. 

Immediately on the occupation of the city, rations 
were issued by the Federal commander to such as 
needed them, and few there were who did not. Most 
persons had invested all their available means in 
Confederate bonds; and my sister and I then had 
our little all lying in our trunks in Confederate 
“promises to pay,” representing ostensibly many 
thousands of dollars, but now worthless as so much 
waste paper, and our only available cash a silver 
half-dime, worn for years as a memento, which we 
now spent for medicine. In this state of things, it is 
not surprising that even ladies reared in ease and 
luxury now crowded to the ration office to get their 
allotted portions of codfish, fat pork and yellow 
meal, for this was all there was between them and 
starvation. 

The scene which the artist Rogers has perpetuated 
in.marble of “drawing rations” is no fancy sketch, 
for I saw the counterpart of it when, with little Lettie 
to carry the basket, I made my way through the 
hungry throng, with mingled feelings of gratitude 
and humiliation, to receive our share. 

Though we knew our army had been defeated, and 
was retreating we knew not whither, yet hope still 
flickered in our hearts; for we thought possibly 
General Lee might be able to make a stand at some 
point farther south, and our Confederacy yet take a 
place among the nations of earth. This, till on the 
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dimly lighted chamber, for the destruction of the 
city gas-pipes in the great conflagration had found 
us unprepared for the emergency ; and now the only 
means we had of producing a light, was by putting 
a cotton string into a cup of lard (thanks to my 
foraging party, we still had lard), and setting fire to 
it; but this dim taper in our large room only “ served 
to make darkness visible.” The hour of our even- 
ing devotions drew nigh, the time when our thoughts 
were wont to turn with peculiar tenderness toward 
our dear wanderers, about whose fate we were still 
in painful suspense. 

We were sitting in silence, our thoughts busy with 
our loved ones, when the stillness of the night was 
broken by the boom of acannon, followed in quick 
succession by a number of other reports. Volumes 
of surmises rapidly chased each other through our 
brains: ‘Was General Lee returning to recapture 
the city?’ ‘Was Mosby coming?” ‘Was there a 
riot going on, which they had resorted to the artil- 
lery to suppress?” ‘“ Was it an outburst of triumph 
at news of another victory over our poor tattered 
soldier boys?” and our hearts quailed at the thought, 
—when the door burst open, and in rushed Mrs. 
Brown, the claimant of the red “tater,” who, though 
a native of Ohio, had always professed to be a South- 
erner in sympathy, and as such, had obtained and 
held a lucrative clerkship under the Confederate 
government; but now, throwing off the mask which 
policy had drawn over her face, she rushed triumph- 
antly in, clapping her hands and shouting: 

“General Lee has surrendered! General Lee has 
surrendered!” 

And such, indeed, as it proved, was the cause of 
the firing we had heard. It was a salute in honor of 
the (to them) joyful news just received at head- 
quarters. For some time not a word was spoken, 
and I scarcely knew which predominated, anguish 
at the extinction of our country’s last hope, or indig- 
nation and disgust at the heartless demonstrations 
of joy of this deceitful woman over the destruction 
and despair of her whilom friends. Though we did 
not deign to express in words the contempt we felt 
for her duplicity, yet, as a little incident which oc- 
curred a few days after will show, it was “deep” if 
not “loud.” 

Nearly every one in the house was sick, either 
suffering with sore mouth, or some other malady, 
caused by the constant use of salt food — which was 
all that any of us had, except Mrs.’Brown, who was 
furnished by a friend, admitted with the army, with 
luxuries which sounded tempting to our half-fam- 
ished ears, as the fancied gurgle of water which ag- 
gravates the sufferings of the parched traveler in the 
desert. One day, about dinner time, Miss Bowers 
came into our room to ask our opinion upon a mat- 
ter of conscience, about which she was much exer- 
cised. She looked pale and haggard, from anxiety 
and insufficient and unpalatable food; but Mrs. 
Brown had just sent to ask her to come up and dine 
with her on lamb, spring chicken, lettuce, canned 
fruits and other dainties, which the fortunate pos- 
sessor of “‘greenbacks” was able to procure. Miss 
Bowers wanted to know if we thought it would be 
right for her to accept this invitation to feast with 
an enemy to her bleeding country. While we were 
yet trying to help her decide the contest between 
the cravings of hunger and patriotic devotion, the 
tinkle of her little bell announced her own dinner, 
and settled the mooted question. “I'll go to my fat 
pork and yellow meal,” said she; and with a polite 
“No, I thank you,” to Mrs. Brown’s call from her 
room, she descended to partake of her dinner of 
rations. Many a less heroic sacrifice to principle 
has been sounded by poet and minstrel. 

It was a lovely spring morning, a few days after the 
news of General Lee’s surrender had extinguished 
the last spark in the smouldering embers of hope, 
when the sound of gay music called me to look upon 
the most imposing pageant that it has ever been my 
fortune to behold —the entrance into the city of a 
portion of General Grant’s army. Pride. forbidding 
my allowing the invaders to see me evince any inter- 
est in the triumphal entry of the victorious army into 
our captured city, and yet feminine curiosity impell- 
ing me to devise some means of witnessing the gor- 
geous spectacle, I effected a compromise between 
the two, by climbing to the top of the house and 
peeping through the balustrade surrounding the sky- 
light; for here I felt safe from observation, as I did 
not suppose any one would think of casting glances 
so high. 


could reach was one unbroken column of troops, 
with their fine horses and wagons, and equipped in 
elegant uniforms and accoutrements, which to my 
eyes, accustomed only to looking at our poor, ragged, 
and, oftentimes, barefooted boys, appeared as if 
newly donned for some gala day. The effect was 
beautiful from the elevated point from which I 
viewed it; for I could see them winding over Church 
Hill in the far distance, and then down the valley 
and up over Shockoe Hill; their bayonets brightly 
gleaming in the morning sun; the stars and stripes, 
in countless numbers, waving in the breeze, and the 
whole enlivened by innumerable bands of music at 
short intervals, which seemed, in their choice of 
tunes, to be amicably trying to harmonize the spirit 
of “ Dixie” with that of “ Yankee Doodle;”’ for first 
would come the stirring strains of “ Hail Columbia,” 
while the next band that passed would bring a tear 
from our poor stricken hearts by the loved tones of 
“ Dixie ;”’ next “ Star-Spangled Banner,” “ Mocking 
Bird,” “The Union Forever,’ and “Bonnie Blue 
Flag,” would each in turn suggest thoughts of the 
two sections lately arrayed in deadly conflict, but 
which it would now be the policy of that army to 
weld again into one. 

My predominant feeling, as I beheld this grand 
procession, was admiration for the courage of our 
own brave little army; and the sentiment arose al- 
most to reverence, when I reflected that in the face 
of such a foe, with unlimited resources at his back, 
they had held out through four long years of dis- 
couragement; and not only with insufficiency of 
food, clothing and the munitions of war themselves, 
but with the consciousness, in some cases, that their 
wives and children were lacking the necessaries of 
life, and in others that they were homeless refugees. 

One striking feature in that scene was the fact 
that all the doors and windows in the fronts of the 
houses they were passing were closed, and not one 
white citizen was to be seen—though how many 
eyes were peeping through cracks and crevices, I 
will not venture to say. 

Returning to our room, and seeing my invalid sis- 
ter languishing for want of comforts which we had 
then no means of providing for her, it occurred to 
me that we might make a little money by selling 
eatables to the passing soldiers; but where to get 
the materials to make them was the question. How- 
ever, summoning our little dark-skinned maid Lettie 
to the conference, her quick wit suggested a plan. 
We went to work, and out of the provisions rescued 
by my foraging party, we made some delicious (?) 
pies. To be sure, the dried apples were a little 
flavored with tea, and the scaly particles in the pas- 
try betrayed the presence of meal, while in the lard 
there was evidently a soupgon of soap, but we had 
always heard, and our own observation had shown 
us, that soldiers are not very dainty. 

So giving Lettie a basket full of the tempting 
looking fatés, she hopefully set off. Seating herself 
on the curbstone, she pressingly offered her invit- 
ing wares to the passers-by, telling them that they 
were made by “nice white ladies and not by nig- 
gers;”’ but, eyeing them curiously for a moment, 
they would pass on; till one of the soldiers, hungrier, 
I suppose, than the rest, ventured to take one, and, 
placing the price into Lettie’s hand, he broke the 
pie and put a piece into his mouth; when, giving 
poor Lettie an inquiring look, he asked, “ Did you 
say white ladies made these?” “Yes!” said she, 
with pride in her young mistress’s skill; but he, evi- 
dently confirmed by this fact in his suspicion that an 
attempt had been made to poison him, hastily ejected 
every crumb from his mouth, and hurried on—think- 
ing, doubtless, that these Southern women must in- 
deed be the “she-devils’’ he had heard they were, 
and not listening to Lettie’s eager explanation that 
the ingredients were all clean, but had gotten slightly 
mixed. 

After sitting for several hours longer, with no 
further success, she became discouraged, and re- 
turned home with only five cents to show for her 
day’s work. We could not afford to waste so much 
food, consequently the whole family had to make 
our supper that night off the meal pies; but so sick 
did I become, in about an hour after eating them, 
that there is no telling what the result might have 
been had not nature provided herown remedy. The 
rest of the family fared little better. 

At all events, even five cents was better than no 
money at all; so the next morning Lettie took it, 
and, provided with a little basket, went to market 





It was, indeed, a grand sight. As far as the eye 





for the first time since the evacuation. She re- 


turned with half-a-peck of “ greens,” which made our 
fat pork much more palatable; and though I have 
frequently since dined at Delmonico’s, I never en- 
joyed his choicest salads or most delicate dzscuzts 
glacées more than we did our first mess of “ greens.” 
However, soon after this, an officer of the U. S. 
Sanitary Commission called, presenting a letter of 
introduction from friends in the North, and placed at 
the disposal of myself and sisters any dainty or lux- 
ury in their possession, that might aid in restoring 
us to health; and from that time till definite arrange- 
ments were made for us by our friends, not a day 
passed that we were not the recipients of some kind 
attention at their hands. 

In about two weeks our gentlemen relatives be- 
gan to return to their homes, one by one as they 
were paroled; things soon began to readjust them- 
selves; and now, in 1874, the war is already spoken 
of as something in the long ago; feelings of sectional 
animosity are gradually softening down; “ Dixie” or 
“Yankee Doodle,” is listened to with almost equal 
pleasure beside the picturesque Hudson or the histo- 
ric James; prattling children, in whose veins mingles 
the blood of Federal and Confederate, listen with 
eager faces to tales of daring and deeds of heroism, 
whether the brave heart of the hero beat under a 
“jacket of gray,” or the “army blue;” and all unite 
in placing floral tributes upon the mounds which 
cover the mortal part of those who fell in the path 
of what they believed to be duty, and whose spirits 
have now met in that land which knows no North, 
no South, no East, no West. 

God hasten the happy time when all evidences of 
the devastations of that war will have passed away, 
and when our country will once more have cause to 
rejoice that not only peace but prosperity reigns 
throughout her borders! — Page Poythress. 
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THE STEWART ART GALLERY. 





UNDOUBTEDLY the largest, best and most costly 
gallery of works of art, in the United States, belong- 
ing to a private individual, is Mr. A. T. Stewart's, in 
the city of New York. Ascending the broad flight of 
marble steps which leads to the interior of this mer- 
chant prince’s palatial residence, at the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, the visitor 
passes through a beautiful white marble hall, lined 
with statues, entering, at the rear of the mansion, 
and at the end of the hall, a large and elegant gal- 
lery, the walls of which are closely filled with rare 
works of art. Surrounded by so many evidences of 
vast wealth, as well as a costly collection of pictures 
and statues, one can not help reflecting upon the 
fact that, when a young man, the owner of this great 
establishment came from Ireland to America, poor, 
and almost friendless. In the short period of an 
ordinary life-time, he has placed himself at the head 
of his business, and is to-day one of the most liberal 
patrons of art America can boast. Not every one 
who is able to gratify every wish, from the building 
of a new city, the purchase of a railway, or the send- 
ing of a shipload of provisions to the distressed of 
the old world, to the purchasing of the latest fine 
statue or glowing canvas, is willing, or has the cul- 
ture, to become a patron of the fine arts. What- 
ever else Mr. Stewart may or may not have done, he 
has concentrated in New York as fine a collection of 
pictures as the city has ever displayed. 

The Stewart Gallery is a large and lofty room, 
abundantly lighted from the top, with one door 
opening into it from the southeast corner. The 
whole floor is laid in blocks of white marble, slightly 
veined with blue, while the paneling or wainscoting, 
up to the line of the pictures, is of highly polished 
Italian marble, the general effect being light and 
pleasing. At the top of the walls of the gallery, 
above the pictures, which completely fill the space 
devoted to them, there is a heavy moulding, elabo- 
rately carved, in cool gray and gold, from which 
springs half of an arch, connecting with the frescoed 
ceiling above. The arched portion of the ceiling is 
richly painted in cardinal red, green, gold, and white, 
the designs symbolical of art, while the corners of 
the gallery ceiling contain allegorical representations 
of the four quarters of the earth, in imitation of mar- 
ble bass-reliefs. The southern side of the arch of the 
ceiling shows four medallions, giving the portraits 
ofas many European artists — Couture, Gérome, Meis- 
sonier and H. Vernet. The opposite medallions, on 
the northern side of the gallery, contain portraits 
of four American artists —D. Huntington, Church, 





Bierstadt and Elliott. The western end of the gal- 












































lery displays the portrait of Rosa Bonheur, and op- 
posite, at the eastern or Fifth Avenue end, there is a 
portrait of Paul Delaroche. The names of these art- 
ists are emblazoned in gold letters beneath their 
portraits. Three large chandeliers, lighted by the 
aid of electricity, illuminate the gallery by night. 

The Stewart Gallery, at the present writing, con- 
tains six fine statues: “The Greek Slave” and 
“Eve,” by Powers; ‘“ Paul and Virginia;"’ ‘ The 
Fisher Girl ;” “ The Blind Girl of Pompeii,” by Ran- 
dolph Rogers ; and a life-size female figure, by Tan- 
tardini, of Milan. Eight easels, in black and gold, 
stand in lines down the centre of the gallery, each 
bearing upon its frame some gem of a picture, one 
of which is from the American artist, J. H. Beard, 
and represents a couple of dogs, black and tan, sit- 
ting upon a cushion, 

There are a number of American pictures in Mr. 
Stewart's gallery, the most celebrated being Church’s 
“ Niagara,” as seen from the foot of the American 
Fall; and Huntington’s ‘“ Republican Court of Wash- 
ington,’ a picture widely known through the en- 
gravings which have been made of it, and which is 
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THE BEGINNING. —A. DE NEUVILLE. 


becoming the standard authority in the matter of 
costumes for the Martha Washington tea-parties of 
the day. Mr. Bierstadt has two pictures in this gal- 
lery: a spirited and picturesque view of the “ Seal 
Rocks off the Coast of California,” and a new pic- 
ture called “ Spearing Fish by Torchlight,” a favor- 
ite motif with this painter. There is a portrait of 
Washington by Stuart in the collection ; and one of 
the largest figure-pieces in the gallery is by Mr. M. 
K. Kellogg, and is known as ‘‘An Eastern Princess 
Asleep after her Bath.” Mr. Stewart has recently 
purchased from James M. Hart a landscape, “ The 
Golden Hour,” for which, it is stated, the sum of five 
thousand dollars was paid. 

Upon entering the gallery, the eye is first caught 
by Rosa Bonheur's celebrated “ Horse Fair,’’ an im- 
mense picture which stretches the whole length of 
the western end of the room. Upon the opposite 
wall there hangs a canvas nearly as large, from Au- 
guste Bonheur, which shows a low-toned, shadowy 
wood-interior, filled with cattle lying or standing 
beneath the trees, in the cooling shades of a sum- 
mer’s day. Besides the great American pictures al- 











ready mentioned, there are “ The Prodigal Son,” a 
work familiar to all, by Dubufe ; “The Appeal to the 
People,” one of Gérome’s master-pieces ; “‘ Homere 
et son Guide,” by Bougereau; ‘“ Les Ruines de Pom- 
peii,” by Frangois; “Apres le Bal,” by Alfred Ste- 
vens; ‘The Palace of the Doges, Venice,” by Ziem ; 
“ Villa Torlonia, Frascati,” by Castiglione; a large 
landscape by Daubigny; ‘The Serpent Charmer,” 
by Fortuny, and many others equally valuable. 

Two important works which Mr. Stewart has re- 
cently added to his gallery are “The Godfather’s 
Visit,” by Carl Herpfner, of Germany, and “The 
Charity Fair in Rome,” by Aranda, painted in 1875. 
The first of these is a very elaborate work, repre- 
senting a scene in the chamber of some grand dame, 
which is magnificently furnished, with a bed cano- 
pied in golden satin, and ornamented with cupids, 
while the highly polished floor of iniaid wood-work 
reflects like a mirror whatever is upon it. The 


ladies and gentlemen in the room are represented in 
fuli court dress; rich brocades, velvets, gold lace, 
uniforms, etc., heightening the effect of the piece. 
The mother, a little pale, with a French cap of lace 






































on her head, is half-sitting up in bed, while a lady 
in full dress sits on the side of the bed, and holds 
her hand. The young godfather, in blue velvet, 
with a white wig, has just taken the babe from a 
lady-in-waiting, and is opening the soft blankets to 
get a peep at its face. A greyhound has followed 
his master into the room, and is putting his nose up 
toward the child. The husband of the mother is in 
the act of drawing back one of the golden bed hang- 
ings; while an old man in the rear, leaning over the 
back of a chair, evidently the grandfather, looks on 
the scene with feelings of delight. In the left-hand 
corner of the foreground, a lady in beautiful costume 
is holding in her lap a little girl of three or four 
years of age, while in the background, at the right 
of the picture, a half-open door reveals the presence 
of a man-servant with a bouquet in his hand. He 
can not enter, for a lady is motioning him back: he 
must not intrude while the godfather is there. The 
detaiis of this great work are carefully and minutely 
worked out, the grouping is natural, the sentiment 
true to iife, and the richness of the whole like that 
of agem. “The Charity Fair in Rome, by Aranda, 
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THE END.—A. DE NEUVILLE. 


is very lively in color, and shows an out-of-door 
scene, full of life. Inside an inclosed space a man is 
offering a cage of doves for sale, appealing to a 
crowd which throngs the street, and fills the steps 
of a large building. At the right of the picture is 
a table covered with a great number of articles for 
sale, while seated about it are several old gentlemen 
and ladies, evidently of noble birth, and patrons of 
the fair. A large ornamental cross rises at the rear 
of the table, and two or three priests are seen in 
the group, apparently interested in the progress of 
the fair. This picture is as bright with color as a 
mosaic, and as carefully painted as a miniature por- 
trait on ivory. — Fuller -Walker. 
ge 


“THE BEGINNING” AND “ THE END.” 





IT is not always true that “a bad beginning makes 
a good ending,” even if the corresponding axiom 
may sometimes be the case, and the good com- 
mencement turn to be a misfortune before the fin- 
ish. In the pictures before us, with the above titles, 
we have the strongest of illustrations of the fact 











that certain things may be evil from the beginning 
to the end, in spite of the gloss thrown over the 
more delicate and less violent portions. Perhaps 
no stronger sermon can be preached against the 
duello, than the silent one to be found in such pic- 
tures as “The Beginning” and “The End.” The 
eye and the mind may be for the moment capti- 
vated by the charming zwsouczance and coolness with 
which the challenger, in the first, bows his invita- 
tion to a conflict which he intends to be one to the 
death, and the steady nerve with which the deadly 
civility is received by the challenged: but al) this 
glamour fades, however the steady nerve may be 
retained, in the second, when the death thrust has 
been given, when the hand of the ieech can find no 
hope in the heart of the fallen man with his face 
grown “gray and ashen in the dread shadow,’ and 
when the murderous blade has ust been wiped and 
is being so coolly sheathed against the next encoun- 
ter, which may revenge the tragedy just enacted, by 
the present victor receiving the biade of his adver- 
sary in the same effectual manner, and “dying as the 
fool dieth,” like the victim now before us. 
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A SUNSET THOUGHT. 





THE meadow-land waves like a scented sea 
In green and purple; and the dewy breeze, 
Full of the sleepless night-bird's melody, 
Sings over it; and homeward humming bees 


Sip honey, pausing in their golden flight. 
The sky is sunset-steeped ; the deepest blue 

Dying in rose, that, flecked with orange light, 
Glows downward to the richer flamy hue, 


Where the proud sun laid low his head of fire 
Upon a bed of glory, and went down, 

With one star kindling on his golden pyre — 
A diamond throbbing in his blazing crown. 


The purple meadows quiver like a sea ; 
And on their level limits, like a shield, 
The white moon hangs: the leafed obscurity 
Of alien trees that band the rustling field, 


Is pierced with silver lances through and through. 
The ghostly lilies from their cups of white, 
Spill the pearled nectar of the dripping dew; 
And locust plumes wave scented on the night. 


The ample life of summer, long withheld 
By icy bands, which fettered every vein 
That in creative centres throbbed and swelled, 
In sweet profusion floods the earth again. 


For this the furrow held the waiting seed ; 
For this the sap its hidden forces spent ; 

Fulfillment long withheld in Nature’s creed 
For all of God's complete accomplishment. 


The winter of the troublous day may long 
Snow icy doubts upon the waiting heart; 
But ‘‘ God is good !'' — some time the breaking song 
Shall shake the fetters and the springs shall start. 
— Ettie Rogers. 





—— 


THE SPUR OF MONMOUTH: 
A Historical and Centennial Romance of the Revolution. 


FROM PERSONAL RELATIONS AND DOCUMENTS NEVER 
BEFORE MADE PUBLIC, 





By AN EX-PENSION-AGENT. 





CHAPTER X. 
A STOCK EXCHANGE OF 1778. 


IT is not to be supposed that Marc Antony, having 
enjoyed a sufficient amount of the keen wintry air 
while awaiting the return of the sledge-riders, was 
likely to spend the remainder of the evening out-of- 
doors, while there was a blazing fire in the kitchen, 
with Aunt Pruey, cook and virtual housekeeper, of 
his own color, and two farm-hands, resting from 
their daily labor of chopping in the woods, making 
company for himself in that well-heated apartment. 
No—the “head of the house,” though he might 
sometimes sacrifice his ideas of comfort to the whims 
of others, still held them in full force, and was al- 
ways disposed to put them in operation when noth- 
ing more important prevented. So, having seen his 
truants safely returned, and thus relieved of his 
great anxiety, Marc Antony, as we have seen, drove 
round the spanking team to the shelter of a large 
shed, adjoining the barn and forming a lee from the 
cold north wind, — where he carefully blanketed the 
noble animals, receiving more than one grateful 
whinny in return for his care, and keeping up a one- 
sided conversation with them (except as the whinny 
may have supplied the other), in which the real good- 
ness of the negro’s nature, and his disposition to do 
a certain amount of amiable grumbling, were as 
equally exhibited as during his time of waiting at the 
gate. 

“ Hold still, will you, jes while I fasten dis yere 
buckle —you fool hoss, dat doesn’t know de fust 
thing ‘bout genteel ‘haviour! Golly, you jes do dat 
agin, and I leaves you standin’ in de cold, widout a 
rag on your contrary ole back—I do dat, suah! 
Woa, den! —dat’s a good hoss, and ‘have youself, ef 
you knows how!” Then his monologue continued, 
not to the horses, but of them. ‘“ Must fix ’em up 
nice and warm, suah! — for ony see how dat pepper- 
box young fellow’s been makin’ ’em smoke —jes like 
damp hay in hot wedder! Sin and shame, to drive 
nice pair o’ hosses so fast, and den leave ’em a- 
standin’ here in de cold, while he — ki-yi! — hain’t he 
got a nice thing of it, in yonder? Umph-umph !— 
oh my! Woa, den; and dat makes you all right, ole 
hosses, for de next two hours, suah; for you don't 
catch Azm goin’ afore midnight — not if old missus 


Finishing his labor, and chuckling over the idea 
just evoked, of the mild Mrs. Elizabeth Wayne put- 
ting the handsome and stalwart “ beau”’ of her dar- 
ling daughter, out of doors at point of broom, and 
giving the flank of each of the dusky pets a concilia- 
tory pat to let them know that he left them in amity 
and what he believed full comfort — Marc Antony 
left the inclosure, advising one or two of the sleepy 
cows that had been disturbed by the opening of the 
yard-gate, to go back to bed in the straw and not 
make fools of themselves, like white folks! A few 
moments brought him to the kitchen, where Aunt 
Pruey was just brewing an immense pitcher of hot 
spiced cider for the people in the other room, with a 
plate of hot roast apples to keep it company, — and 
where, by general consent, a duplicate pitcher of the 
mulled cider, and a certain number of cold griddle- 
cakes “ warmed over,” were to do duty in the way of 
home consumption. The kitchen was well heated, 
by something less than a quarter of a cord of oak 
wood, in full low; the ample store of pewter and tin 
glittered brightly on shelves and dresser; Aunt 
Pruey was in markedly good humor (as in sooth she 
was not always !)—and Marc Antony, once installed 
in a big, wood-bottomed chair near the fire, with 
half-a-dozen of the griddle-cakes appropriated, and 
two mugs of hot cider to float them, began to be 
exceedingly comfortable. When he had succeeded 
in inveigling one of the farm-hands into a game of 
draughts, at which his slow brain and clumsy fingers 
were sure to be no match for those of his tempter, 
so that victory was assured beforehand—then Marc 
Antony may be said to have been very comfortable 
indeed—as near to perfect happiness as poor bad- 
gered humanity often reaches. For the time he was 
oblivious, or careless, of the spelling of his name; 
of any possible boasts of his rival, Julius Czsar; of 
anxiety about young master Tom, away with the 
gun-boats ; of regard for the Hushuns, the Ruffages, 
old Fagan, or any other of the détes notres usually 
supplying him matter for animadversion. 

Alas! Marc Antony—. But any philosophical re- 
flections on the evanescent nature of human content, 
would be out of place and premature. 

The happiness was quite as declared and perfect in 
the sitting-room, with its three occupants, as in the 
kitchen with its four. There might have been one 
disturbing element; but if so, it had not yet come 
into fatal prominence. The shadow of absent Tom 
did not press heavily enough upon either mother or 
daughter, to make them oblivious of pleasant faces 
still remaining to them; and it was possible, even 
yet, to hope that the tide of war might roll else- 
where, to the end of the struggle, without still more 
deeply bathing the Jersey plains in blood. 

The one disturbing element: it was this. Patriot 
to the core, and brave as any Paladin of the moyen 
age, Lewis Forman believed it his duty to be in the 
field, with Washington and the other leaders of the 
fight for Independence, then already one-and-a-half 
years declared; and no second look at brow and 
figure was needed, to see that his whole tempera- 
ment went with that sense of duty —that he would 
naturally love to be in the thick of any conflict 
which could commend itself to his conscience and 
his reason. But he had an invalid mother, to leave 
whom, for any long time and any service of probable 
danger, was to kill her beyond a peradventure — Dr. 
Woodhull having months before pronounced his fiat 
to that effect, and bidden the young man choose be- 
tween so fatal an issue and the abandonment of any 
wish sending him to the field. 

And what of Bessie Wayne — true daughter of her 
father, and true sister, in at least one regard, of vag- 
abond Tom? What of her —so ardent a patriot that 
one of her bold defiances went home to England with 
the troops of Clinton, and became a toast of respect 
among a nation notably preferring a bold and open 
enemy to any covert or concealed? Why, this, and 
this only: she would have cut off that plump and 
shapely right arm, with all its glory of dimpled hand 
and rosy fingers, rather than suffer any wish or feel- 
ing of ers to keep one soldier, however she might 
love him and be anxious for his safety, away from 
the side of Washington. But it was of another than 
herself that she judged, when measuring the duty of 
Lewis Forman; and it was her voice that forbade 
him to go away, while his mother lived and yet lived 
at his mercy. She felt that she would be misjudged 
—almost knew that such a result was inevitable ; and 
yet the owner of that neck and those lips could not 
swerve from what she believed to be the right, for 





don’t put him out de doah, wid de broom!” 





have faltered at any ordinary danger to her physical 
body. 

Once, that memorable evening, when the mulled 
cider had been‘ discussed, and the lovers, sitting very 
near each other, had so far braved the proprieties in 
the presence of the mother as to be holding each 
other’s hands in that sweetest mark of pleased com- 
panionship — once, some word of Mrs. Wayne’s led 
the conversation in that direction; and the cheek of 
the young man flushed in the recollection of what 
was and what might have been. He did not say a 
word, however: he merely looked around at the 
speaking face by his side, and the unspoken inquiry 
was fully understood. 

“No, Lewis— no!” —with a slight shake of the 
head, and the words so low that it was doubtful 
whether the mother could hear them. No other 
speech was needed: in that single expression the 
possibility of Lewis Forman’s joining the ranks of 
the patriot army, was once more as effectually 
crushed as it could have been by pages of implora- 
tion and. whole volumes of reasoning. Whatever 
for — whatever against —it was not to be; that was 
all! 

Hours pass rapidly with such surroundings; per- 
haps it may be said that in no single circumstance of 
human life can so many flying minutes manage to 
hide themselves under the mantle of the past, with 
so little impression of their flight on the mind of him 
or her who has lately been their owner—as when 
the communion is that of courtship, and the beauti- 
ful present made brighter by the hopes of that 
future which is to be so ravishing. It had been a 
little past ten o’clock when the sledge-riders re- 
turned ; scarce half an hour seemed to have passed, 
since then, when the perverse old clock in the corner, 
reckless or spiteful, insisted upon making a loud 
preliminary whirr among its brazen wheels, and then 
hammering out with offensive loudness —twelve ! 

Full midnight, with the possibility of his invalid 
mother being seriously alarmed at an absence be- 
yond his wont! Lewis Forman sprang at once from 
his seat, with an exclamation of surprise, went to the 
door leading into the kitchen, opened it for a little 
space, and said: 

“Markie, my horses and sled, old fellow !— I must 
be off for home.” 

“Yes, Masser Lewis — jes in three shakes ofa lamb’s 
tail! Keep warm by de fire, honey, till I brung ’em !”’ 
was the answer from the kitchen, coming in muffled 
tones which indicated that the mouth uttering them 
was also in use for other and alimentary purposes, 
however late the hour. Thus assured, and aware of 
a few minutes to wait, the young man went back to 
his seat, possibly rather glad than the reverse that 
there were still those few minutes remaining, and no 
dcubt fully realizing how much more delicious are 
those few last drops in the cup, than a whole draught 
which may have preceded them. 

But those few minutes grew to many, and no sound 
without told that Marc Antony was coming back 
with the sled. Other minutes, until much more than 
a quarter of an hour had elapsed; and Lewis was 
about to go himself to the sheds, under the impres- 
sion that some accident must have occurred with 
the horses, when rapid steps within the yard told 
that the negro was returning. Before a word could 
be spoken, the front door was rather burst open 
than unclosed in the ordinary manner, and Marc 
Antony stood in view, perhaps the veriest spectre 
and image of terror that had been presented by any 
representative of a race not generally too brave, 
within the previous century. 

It would be false to say that the negro was white 
— such an alteration of color being impossible. But 
it is true to say that he was pale — pale to absolute 
ghastliness: that change from the ordinary complex- 
ion being as easily marked as would be the chalked 
face of a white, when simulating fright or sickness, 
on the stage. His hat was gone; his lips bulged and 
curled much more than usual, apparently in the im- 
possibility of saying what he wished; and there 
seemed danger of the always-protruding eyes liter- 
ally starting out of their sockets, where they rolled 
loosely and helplessly. 

“Why, good Lord, Markie, what is the matter?”’ 
Lewis was the first to inquire, though the others, 
with himself, marked the piteous state of terror in 
which the poor fellow stood. 

“’Fore God, Masser Lewis!—” Marc Antony be- 
gan; but even then the weight of his revelation 
seemed too much for his capacity, and he paused 





any peril of human judgment, just as she would not 


again in the same helplessness. 
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“What is it, Marc? Why don’t you speak?” 
somewhat severely asked Bessie, whose least word 
was nearer law to the negro than the thunders of all 
the other voices upon earth. 

“Oh, missy!” at last he managed to stammer out, 
“hope I may go to glory dis minnit, ef de ole Biack 
Debbil hissef hain’t come, right out dere under de 
shed.” 

“Oh, is that all! But where are my horses?” an- 
swered the young man, the reverse of superstitious, 
and now really in a hurry to go home. 

“Dat’s what’s de matter, Masser Lewis!” the ne- 
gro responded, his tongue at last beginning to come 
into use again, in the reassuring presence of others. 
“’Fore God, dere ain’t no hosses! —ony where dey 
wus, dere’s sumfin dat has got great big horns; and 
it must be Ole Sam hissef dat has got into ’em! 
’Fore God, masser and missuses, ’tain’t no joke, now, 
suah! Sumfin dreffle’s been agoin’ on, out in dat 
dere yard; and dis nigga don’t understand it, no 
how!” 

“What, no horses? Do you mean to say that my 
horses are gone ?”’ impatiently asked Lewis, naturally 
much more alive to that detail than any other part 
of the negro’s statement. 

“Don’t mean to say nuffin, Masser Lewis — ony 
dat things is dreffle queer out dere, and dat I wish 
you’d ony come out yousef, ’cause I don’t know 
‘bout what’s goin’ on, seems to me.” 

“Why, by the Lord, this is a little too much!” ex- 
claimed Forman. “ Markie, that cider out in the 
kitchen must have been stronger than what we had 
here; or have you been down to the Court-House 
and brought home a jug of whisky ?”’ 

“Not a drop of whisky !— hope I may die ef I’ve 
tetched any since New Year’s. Sober as a judge — 
yes, sah! But just you come and see for yousef!” 

“Well, I must, it seems, then, as I am to have no 
horses if I do not,” said the young man, half-laugh- 
ing, and preparing to look into the matter for 
himself. 

“Stop, Lewis, there may be something wrong, in- 
deed: let me get the jantern,” spoke Bessie; and 
while Lewis looked around in admiration at the 
woman who displayed such useful presence of mind 
in emergency, she stepped rapidly into the kitchen, 
and was back in an instant with the lighted lantern, 
ready for use. Another instant, and her hood came 
down from a convenient closet and was on her head, 
while a warm wrap was thrown around her stately 
shoulders. 

“ What, are you going out, Bessie?” asked Lewis. 

“’Tain’t good for you to go, missy — mind I tole 
you so!" warned Marc Antony. F 

“J am going with you, to see what all this-is about, 
if you have no objection,” was the complacent reply 
to her lover. “Why, don’t you hear?— Marc says 
that Old Hornie is out there! I have never seen 
His Majesty, yet; and who knows when I may find 
another chance? Come!” 

In the face of such a determination, as, indeed, in 
the face of nearly any determination which Bessie 
Wayne chanced to form, not much was to be said; 
and the next moment every inmate of the house, 
except Mrs. Wayne, was on the way to the barn and 
the rick-yards; the young girl showing her determi- 
‘nation to catch a glimpse of “Old Hornie” in the 
event of his being within view, by herself carrying 
the lantern. 

Troublous times were those of ’78 and following, 
and events of importance were destined to meet the 
eyes of all those present—coming with startling 
rapidity; but it may be doubted whether any one of 
them ever lost, in the most absorbing of those 
events, the recollection of the scene presented by 
the light of Bessie Wayne’s lantern, when the ob- 
scurity of the shed beneath which the negro had 
tied and blanketed Lewis Forman’s horses, was fully 
illumined by the light which it cast. Quite a moment 
was necessary to realize what was there, and what 
had really occurred; and when that realization was 
complete, the reception of the discovery by each of 
the three principal persons was eminently charac- 
teristic. 

Bessie Wayne gazed for a moment steadily at the 
spectacle, realized it and its omens much more 
rapidly than would have been the case with most of 
her sex, and looked steadily around at Lewis, as the 
one principally concerned and the one whose action 
must guide that of others. A happy omen, for Lewis 


Forman, if he saw it, as possibly he did*—of the 
woman who had been formed to supply one of the 


who would as certainly look to the lord of her life 

for guidance and direction, in anything involving his 

presence and his welfare, as she would supply the 

same resources from her own unfailing energy, in the 

event of his absence or disability ! 

Marc Antony looked long and steadily at the com- 

posite object presented to view, before he summed 

up his faith in one comprehensive exclamation : 

“De old Black Debbil done been here, suah !— 

and hope I may go to glory ef he hasn’t just turned 

dem hosses into cows — nuffin else!” 

Lewis Forman perhaps hesitated longer than either | 
of the others, before acting on the sight. Assuredly, 

if Marc Antony was correct, and the ‘‘ Black Debbil”’ 

had turned his horses into cows, he was very materi- 
ally the loser, neat cattle not ranging at nearly so 
much per head as well-bred horses, of which his own 

had been even rare specimens. -But the drolls of 
this world recognize their kin and the actions of 
that kinship, at all times and in all places; and noth- 
ing less than a death before his very eyes could have 
hindered or checked the first necessity of his nature, 
when he fully realized the whole affair. That was, 
to lean against the side of the sled and give vent toa 
hearty, double peal of the most genuine and uproari- 
ous laughter !— the two parts being broken between 
by the worded exclamation : 

“The devil catch the infernal scoundrel, as he will ! 
But it is too good; oh Lord, it is too good!” 

Not much marvel that in the dark, Marc Antony, 
going to drive out a pair of horses, should have 
been slightly astonished at finding them the pos- 
sessors of horns, and shown the superstition of his 
blood by coming to the conclusion that some dzad- 
lerte had really been perpetrated, even if the Prince 
of Darkness was not himself then present, horn 
and hoof! For the horses had not only been stolen 
from before the sled, but the thieves, possibly on 
the watch and well advised how long Lewis For- 
man was likely to remain within doors on so cold a 
night, and how little probability there was of the 
sheltered and well-blanketed pair being visited by 
any one from the house meanwhile, — had thrown a 
grim humor into the theft, by carefully placing the 
harness on two quiet cows standing under another 
part of the shed, attaching them properly to the 
vehicle, and tying their heads fast with ropes to the 
hitching-holes, just where the horses had stood; so 
that, however the owner might be defrauded, he 
would not be inconvenienced by the lack of a span 
for his homeward journey ! 

“Who has done this, Lewis ?’”’ Bessie asked, when 
her lover’s explosion of laughter was fairly over. 

“Dat is ole Fagan, missy —suah!” was the sen- 
tentious judgment of Marc Antony, who had at last 
recovered from his impression of the supernatural, 
and thus fell back on another of his pet terrors. 

“Yes, Markie, that is old Fagan, sure enough; he 
has left his handwriting, him!” replied the 
robbed horseman, with as much force in the latter 
part of his speech as there had been of merriment 
in that lately preceding. ‘ But I am much obliged 
to him, Bessie, after all,’’ he added, a moment later. 
“He has done what all the others have failed to do, 
including myself. He has told me what is my duty, 
and I hope that he will like it when I do it!” 

“What is it, Lewis?” again inquired the young 
girl. 

“To hunt him and his gang of robbers out of 
Monmouth, every man Jack of them!” he answered, 
with a clear determination in his voice. ‘I can not 
leave my mother to join the army: see if I can not 
aid the cause as well, with a hundred or two of good 
riders at my back, clearing the Pines where they 
hide, of these very amusing infernal scoundrels! A 
dear pair of horses to ¢hem, Bessie, before I have 
done with them, if they Zave spoiled our sledge-rides 
for the present!” 

“Dat’s so!” indorsed Marc Antony, emphatically. 
“Jes you clar out ole Fagan, and de Hushuns, and 
de Ruffages, and de Cow-Boys, and mebbe dere’ll be 
some use livin’ round dese parts, Masser Lewis! 
’Spose you don’t want me, to ride wid dem white 
folks; but ef you do, jes let me know, and I’m thar! 
Nebber was so scart, in all my born days! Thought 
it was de Debbil, suah!”’ 

We may have occasion to see, later, that Bessie 
Wayne, however she might have opposed her lover’s 
leaving his mother and joining the army in Pennsyl- 
vania, had no objection whatever to his exposing 
himself to any honorable peril at home, —and that 








most reliant while one of the tenderest of wives, and 


out of the events of that night grew much more than 


worse than a fool, a nincom! 


“Forman’s Light-Horse,” destined to so much hon- 
orable employment, and of which it was often re- 
marked, that the leader seemed to have an especial 
penchant for the pursuit and punishment of horse- 
thieves, under whichever service they pretended to 
shelter themselves. 


CHAPTER XI. 
SUSAN ALLARDYCE’S TROUBLE. 


“You're a fool, Sue Allardyce !—a pesky fool !— 
: I j 


If I had my way of 


you, I’d take you up from that sofa, and whale you 
soundly, like a school-girl as you are—no, not a 
school-girl, a baby!” 


Such was the energetic diction of Miss Hepzibah 


Thorn, hurled at the poor girl who lay with her head 
buried among the pillows of the sofa, and her whole 


figure curled up as if in the effort to compress her 
misery into as small a space as possible. 

“Please, Aunt Hepzy, don’t scold me!” the voice 
came out from among the pillows, very low and 
pleading. “You would ask me—you would make 
me tell; now you are so hard with me about it! 
How can J help it, Aunt Hepzy?”’ 

“Well, if you are not the oddest chit of a girl, Sue, 
that ever I saw in all my born days!” came the re- 
ply, in the same hard, dry tone. “And if this world 
isn’t all going to wreck and ruin, I should like to 
know what it zs doing! Would make you tell?— 
What’s that got to do with it, girl? ’Tisn’t the tell- 
ing; ‘tis the doing of the things that must be told. 
In my day—though goodness knows that’s not so 
very long ago, that the world should be changed 
altogether—in my day, a girl would have been 
ashamed, not to own it, but to do it. Just as if any 
girl had a right to fall in love with a man, until 4e 
had got well into it first, and told her so, and made 
any amount of fuss about it, and gone down on his 
knees, and all such doings, that at least looked re- 
spectable! Though, come to that, what they want 
to do it at all for, and what they expect to get out of 
it, is more than / can tell. JZ never fell in love with 
anybody —that is —” 

“Oh, Aunt Hepzy!” came from the sofa ; and the 
interruption seemed to produce the effect sometimes 
brought about by an obstacle in a water-course — 
not to stop the stream, but to turn the current a 
little out of its previous course. 

“Leastways I never fell in love up to my neck, 
and over head and ears, like that!’’ was the conclu- 
sion of the sentence that had been begun so,differ- 
ently. 

“You did fall in love deeply enough, Aunt Hepzy, 
to wish and expect to be the wife of—” the voice 
from the sofa began, but it was suddenly interrupted. 

“Don’t you dare mention that name, Sue Allar- 
dyce!—I won't allow it, and you know as much!” 
broke in the ancient maiden, very suddenly and 
harshly. 

“Why, Aunt Hepzy? Why?” 

“ Because — oh, you know why, well enough! Be- 
cause I can not bear it, and because I won’t! There 
— now I suppose that you are happy — pumping out 
all your poor old aunt’s secrets, and then setting up 
to laugh at her, just as if no one, older than a mere 
chit like yourself, had a spark of feeling!” 

Could it be believed ?— there was a sound of sob- 
bing at the window, where Hepzibah Thorn sat, and 
a handkerchief went up to her eyes — not in affecta- 
tion, but for the real and actual employment of wip- 
ing away tears. An angular old maid, of five-and- 
forty, with enough of years passed since girlhood, 
one would suppose, to have dried the fountain of 
that melancholy flow which confers so much sad 
pleasure all the while — or at least to have turned it 
into some other direction than that channeled bya 
love-passage. But so it was; and so it has been and 
will be, it is to be feared, from one end of time to the 
other. 

There was no one on the sofa, now. The com- 
forted (alas! was it comfort, to be upbraided for 
doing what was inevitable ?)— she had become the 
comforter. Abandoning the pillow that had hidden 
her face, Susan Allardyce rose, shook back the cloud 
of fair hair that floated in wild confusion round her 
shoulders, and crossed to the chair where her aunt 
was sitting. As she did so, she showed a plump 
though fetzte form: a bright and vivacious face, 
well matching that rebellious hair, though now 
clouded with pained feeling ; and the garments of a 
gentlewoman, almost inordinately rich for the time, 














could have been anticipated, in the formation of 





as silks glittered a little, and laces gleamed, and 
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there was even a flash of diamond light on finger 
and at throat. Very pretty — very winning — evi- 
dently wealthy in the world’s goods, if manner and 
dress went for anything, and yet but now in tears 
and unquestionably suffering in the very deepest re- 
cesses of her girlish heart. Girlish — scarcely yet a 
woman’s in the true meaning of the word; for not 
more than twenty years had as yet passed over the 
fair head, and there should have been no shadow on 
the soul as there was no wrinkle on the brow. 

The young girl knelt beside the chair of her aunt, 
and put one arm around her who had so suddenly 
become her sister-sufferer. Then she knew that she 
had not been mistaken —that Hepzibah was verita- 
bly crying, just as herself or one many years younger 
might have been. She attempted to draw away the 
hand holding the handkerchief, from the not too 
comely and time-marked face hidden by it. For a 
time that effort was resisted, though accompanied by 
assurances that should 
have melted any resent- 
ment, if resentment was 
indeed blended with the 
feeling momentarily en- 
tertained by the spinster. 

“Dear Aunt Hepzy,” 
she pleaded, “do not be 
angry with me. I had no 
right to say what I did; 
- but you must forgive me; 
for, indeed, indeed I was 
feeling worse than you 
knew, and I scarcely 
thought what I spoke.” 

Another instant, and 
then the angular spinster 
threw her arms around 
the young figure beside 
her, and strained her to 
her heart as if in her she 
in some sort embraced 
lost happiness. 

“No, it is I who am the 
pesky old fool, Susan!” 
she said, the sobs yet in 
her voice, though they 
failed altogether to soft- 
en it. ‘ If anybody is to 
be forgiven, I am the one, 
for I treated you like an 
old cat as lam!” 

“ No— not like an old 
cat, Aunt Hepzy—” 

“Hold your tongue, 
child! I know best what 
I am, and I say that I am 
an old cat. I have been 
called an ‘old tabby cat,’ 
before now; and they 
were not very far out, I 
reckon. What right had 
I,” and, yet sitting in her 
chair, she rocked back- 
ward and forward with 
the form of the kneeling 
young girl still in her 
arms — “what right had 
I to say a word to you of 
your folly, only a year old, 
when mine, that should 
have been dead for nearly twenty years, comes up 
again at a word and makes me a stupider old fool 
than ever?” 

“Not an old fool, aunt, at all, or any kind of a 
fool—only a woman. A woman that I hope will 
not be quite so hard on me, as—” 

“As I have been—say it out, Sue, and nobody 
will be the worse.” 

“Well, as you have been, then, dear aunt. I can 
not help suffering, but I think that I can learn to 
bear. I did love Lewis Forman so dearly; and for 
a long, long time —that is, a long time it seemed to 
me — he appeared to love me as well. Then | found, 
all at once, that he had never cared for me at all, 
as —in the way that I wished: that he was fond of 
that nobler and handsomer girl than I can ever be, 
though I do think that she is not quite so fine as | 
am —is she, aunt? — Bessie Wayne; and if I could 
have bought his love, at that moment, away from her, 
with every pound that I am worth in the world —” 

“Hush, Sue, don’t say that! Love is not bought!” 

“ Hear me out, aunt!” If I could have bought his 
love away from her, I say, with every pound that I 














am worth in the world, I would have been in rags the 
next day, and he would have been my husband.” 

“Poor girl!” was all the comment of Hepzibah 
Thorn, still holding the fair head so near to her that 
it was half-hidden. 

“Don’t misunderstand me, aunt,” she went on. 
“That was then, not now, though it was not many 
months ago. I have learned better, since, than to 
talk of buying love; though I have not learned any 
better than to suffer when all this comes too near. 
Thank heaven that I do not see him often, now, as I 
could not bear it if I did. To-night, when I saw them 
pass, sitting so close, it drove me mad for a little 
while. But I will try not to be so mad again; and 
you must try to bear with me, now that you know 
the truth — you, who have borne so much more than 
I am ever likely to bear, and lived to find power to 
put it under your feet — almost always.” 








Not so 


« Almost always — yes, Sue, a/most always. 
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nearly, though, that I can not understand you when 
you suffer, and when I have time to put away the 
impatient temper and hard words of the old cat. 
Perhaps you were right, a little while ago, and that I 
was wrong. I have nothing to buy, now, for myself; 
but I would buy your love for you to-morrow, if ] 
could. Icannot. Well, I can do the next best thing, 
in my poor hard old way. I can help you to bear, 
by bearing with you ; for see how I have punished 
myself by being cruel to you for only a few moments. 
Now dry your eyes, get a little of the tangle out of 
your hair, and we will go to supper.” 

The time was earlier on the same evening during 
which we have seen Lewis Forman and Bessie 
Wayne returning from the sledge-ride eventually so 
costly to the former in the expenditure of horse- 
flesh. The place was the parlor of the very hand- 
some house once belonging to Captain John Allar- 
dyce, one of the commissaries of his Britannic 
Majesty’s armies in America, during the French wars 
preceding the Revolution — now, with much other 
property, the heritage of his only daughter and 





heiress, and standing at what was then nearly the 


centre of the main street of Freehold, or Monmouth 
Court-House. And the persons, as may be already 
well understood, were Susan Allardyce, that only 
child and wealthy orphan daughter, thus unwittingly 
made to turn out her inmost heart to critical view, — 
and Miss Hepzibah Thorn, well-to-do relative, resid- 
ing under the same roof, and revealing a correspond- 
ing sorrow in the far past, to that pressing upon the 
young girl in the then immediate present. 

Of the grief so long before fallen upon the elder 
lady, no other explanation is necessary in this con- 
nection, than to say that at that far period Captain 
Allardyce had introduced to her one of his brother- 
officers, who wooed and won her, with every expecta- 
tion on her part that a marriage would follow — but 
with the melancholy sequel of subsequent coldness, 
quarrel, repentance when too late, and (as many who 
knew both believed) the result of the separation an 
after course of dissipation on the part of the officer, 
leading to disgrace and 
an early grave, and leav- 
ing this life-long regret 
of which we have seen so 
painful evidence, to start 
into renewed strength un- 
der certain incitements, 
and torture anew the an- 
gular old maid, at other 
times and under other 
circumstances so truly a 
member of the chill sis- 
terhood. 

Of Susan Allardyce, no- 
thing more need here be 
said, than what has been 
already conveyed by her 
own shamed confession. 
That she loved Lewis 
Forman, but with a love 
now hopeless as absorb- 
ing, was one of those pain- 
ful facts affording much 
more matter for pity than 
for wonder. That that 
love, now hopeless in the 
knowledge that between 
the young gentleman-far- 
mer and Bessie Wayne 
was growing a tie which 
promised to bind them for 
life — might work wreck 
and ruin to the heart 
that harbored it, or that, 
in God’s good providence 
some deed of heroism or 
of self-abnegation might 
flow from it, widening and 
ripening the whole na- 
ture for a better destiny, 
—this was something far 
less evident, in either of 
its alternatives; but who 
could say that either lay 
beyond the bounds of 
probability ? 

Nay, who could fore- 
cast, that winter night 
when the snow lay thick 
on Monmouth plains an- 
swering well tothat which 
enveloped the suffering army of freedom, half-clothed, 
barefooted, and ill-fed, among the bleak mountains 
of the Schuylkill—who could then forecast what 
changes should come to any or all of those lately 
brought into the circle of this narration, before the 
falling of the snows of the next season, through the 
thickening of the war-cloud enveloping the whole 
struggling land, and the rolling of its darkest shad- 
ows over that Flanders of the Revolutionary area, 
lying between the Delaware and the Hudson? 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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For only a single illustration are we afforded space, 
in this issue, of that important series commenced in 
the last, and dealing with “ Picturesque Europe.” 
But this single illustration, however limited in di- 
mensions, reveals one of the loveliest scenes on the 
habitable globe, whether nature or art is considered ; 
and only less of a privilege is it, to see it thus deftly 
conveyed by the engraver’s art, than to view it with 
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the natural eye in distant and costly travel. The 
Castle of Hohenschwangau, or, as it is often called, 
Oberschwangau, both designations meaning “the 
height of the Swan district,” or “hill of the Swan 
County,”— is one of those grand old erections, dat- 
ing from the time when men built well because they 
had no occasion to build so rapidly as at present, 
and because anything less stable than the best was 
very likely to tumble about the ears at an early as- 
sault of foe or blast of mountain tempest. Of the 
precise date of erection there is now no authentic 
record ; though all tradition seems to prove that the 
original structure must have been founded very soon 
after the time of Charlemagne. It is known to have 
been very old and gray, when the type-hero of Ger- 
man romance, Frederic Barbarossa, was alternately 
defying Rome, and gathering forces to assert the 
power of the Holy See in Palestine; and it bore a 


have been told that the farmer left his plow stand- 
ing in the furrow, and the artisan the tools lying on 
his work-bench, to take up arms and fly to the de- 
fense of a periled land and a threatened liberty. 
Very true—so far: so did the laboring men of ’75, 
as we have already seen in the appropriate con- 
nections; and all honor to their memories for this 
quick and earnest patriotism. But were they alone ? 
Was there not another class, quite as ardent and 
useful as those men of the grimed brow and the 
horny hands? And is it not nearly time that some- 


the question must be asked — what would they have 
accomplished, however patriotic and determined, 


memorable part in the more ornamental records of| without the association, and, to some degree, the 


German history, through many of the reigns — those 
of Otho and Maximilian among others — reflecting 
the highest peaceful glory on the race. Some of the 
contests of the minnesingers were held here, and 
many of the most notable of the noble minstrels 
visited it, as quite the peer and rival of the Wart- 
burg, though with no single contest comparing with 
the one “ Feast of Harps” of the latter fortress ; and, 


leadership, of men who were decidedly aristocratic, 
in their surroundings as well as their tendencies? 
No man believes that Dr. Joseph Warren, who fell 
at Bunker Hill, held any command there because he 
was a professional man — only that he was an ardent 
patriot and a man of well-recognized ability. Neither 
John nor Samuel Adams was'what could be called a 
“man of the people” in the sense of bodily labor 


like the Wartburg, it is connected with the history of} or humble position. John Hancock was a man of 


Martin Luther, in the alleged fact that the reformer. 
leaving Augsburg after the memorable meeting with 
his powerful antagonists at that place, halted there 
for a certain season on his way to Saxony. It is 
truly one of the places of pride of German story 
and song; and no eye can behold the noble though 
broken pile so grandly crowning that cliff of the rug- 
gedly beautiful Bavarian Highlands, without con- 
fessing that romance has seldom chosen a more 
fitting or more magnificent home. 

Hohenschwangau (to enter a little more into intel- 
ligible detail), stands on a commanding eminence 


splendid carriages, fine horses, ruffles and velvets, 
before the war, after it, and to the end of his days. 
Washington was quite as confirmed an aristocrat, in 
nature and habit, and so remained. Jefferson, the 
Lees, the Lawrences, the Morrises, the Clintons, the 
Stocktons, and scores of others who could be named, 
in one section of the land and another, planned and 
fought none the worse, that we have ever become 
aware, because they belonged to what was probably 
designated then, as it has certainly been designated 
at a later day, the “ silk-stocking aristocracy ’— no 
more than they would have done with never so 


overlooking the river Lech and its valley, not far| grimy brows, and with clean linen a thing of patri- 


from the town of Fiissen, on the border of Bavaria, 
near the frontier of the Tyrol, something more than 
fifty miles southwest of Augsburg. It lies within 
what was once the dukedom of Suabia, and seems to 
have been erected by a powerful noble of that duke- 
dom, who probably bore the swan as his crest, and 
who certainly was known as the “Schwan Ritter,” 
or Knight of the Swan, his possessions being called 
the “ Schwangau,” or Swan County, and this, his 
proudest seat, dominating a wide extent of country, 
and evidencing his lordly taste while it sustained his 
power. Some traditions have it that the swan of the 
“ Lohengrin,” the favorite emblem and cognizance 
of the Kings of Bavaria, had an original connection 
with the spot, though the scene of the leading events 
in the “ Nibelungen Lied” certainly lies somewhat 
distant. Whether this allegation be true, or no, cer- 
tainly the Faderland has few spots more thoroughly 
beautiful than the Hohenschwangau, throned on its 
rocks, itself dominated by the lordly pines of the 
higher summits, but any portion of its fine old tow- 
ers commanding such a view of vale, mountain and 
river, as can seldom be found paralleled over all the 
broad earth. 


_ 





A MINUTE-MAN OF ’75. 


WE give, in this number, as the fourth of our full- 
page illustrations of the Revolutionary times one 
hundred years ago—a charming picture, with the 
above name, and not only supplying an admirable 
glimpse of that period, but teaching a lesson which 
may need to be studied a little in these days of run- 
ning to extremes on nearly every subject. The 
‘‘Minute-Man of ’75,”" in our picture, seems to be 
very pleasantly situated, as well as evidently in him- 
self a very pleasant fellow. There seems very little 
of the alarms or hardships of war, in this hour of 
dalliance with a pretty woman, on the verge of a 
coast that might be that of New England — while 
the sunshine is so bright, while the waters are so 
blue, and while the flowers in the dainty fingers of 
the lady are evidently not sweeter than her own 
breath, or brighter than the flash of her eyes. And 
yet, the personality of this handsome young fellow 
conveys the lesson to which we have above referred 
as well worth the studying. 

Since the day when books connected with the Re- 
volution began to be written, something too much of 
stress has been continually laid on the “bone and 
sinew” of that struggle, as the laboring men of the 


otic rarity. 


thing like justice should be done to those who prob- 
ably left pleasanter occupations than plowing or 
planing, to fight the battle of freedom, and win life 
for a nation? According all due respect to the 
memories of the men of the field and the workshop, 


you might stand there and look at them, and enjoy 
their perfume if you liked. 

The birds, and the trees, and the rest of us thought 
that summer had come, or at the very Icast, sprzng. 


Il. 
THE STORM. 


Two days later came acold wind andarain. Very 
well to lay the dust and make the grass grow. But 
soon the hail-stones came pattering on the window- 
| panes, and then the big snow-flakes began to fall. 
| Thick and fast they fell. The air was full of them. 
They soon covered the grass, every blade of it, and 
hung on every branch and twig. And the wind 
raged, and from all that could be seen it might have 
been mid-winter. 





THE PEOPLE SAID. 


“Shocking climate! shocking climate!’’ said the 
old gentleman, as he looked out in dismay. 
“It is white and beautiful, though,” said the mam- 
ma, “and it can’t last long at this season.” 
“O mamma! may I take out my sled to-morrow ?”’ 


The trees did not like it, and this, I think, is what 


“Aha!” said the ash to the elm, who stood near. 
“T am so glad [ did not begin my leaves when you 
advised me to. I’ve done nothing about a spring 
suit, except getting up my sap a little. 
but smooth, bare twigs, and don’t care how much 
the snow clings to them. 
wet and damaged.” 
“Indeed they are,” saidtheelm. ‘“ Soaked through, 
and loaded with snow.” 

“So are our little flower-beds,”’ said the cherry- 
“What shall we do?” 


Your blossoms must be 








ing their sweetest. 
bloom, and so were the elms. 
poplars were hung with tassels, and the willows} May!” 
seemed to stand in a bright, green haze. 

If you had chosen to go a-maying, you might have|snow began to melt and soak into the ground, and 
brought back a bouquet of maple, poplar, and willow | long before night there was not a flake left, except- 
blossoms ; besides, tufts of larch, and fresh grass, and|ing a little patch that hid behind the trunk of the 
Down by the wall, on the inside, were | elm, and a long line in the shadow by the side of the 
English violets in bloom. You might not pick them, | wall. 


clover leaves. 





time have been called. Hearing of Lexington, we 





A SNOW-STORM IN MAY. 


the day should be according to the poets. 


“T hope the sun will come out and attend to it to- 


The fact is, that in this country, in the rush of re-|} morrow,” said the elm. ‘“ Whoever heard of a snow- 
publican sentiments and the leveling which natu-|storm in MWay/ And the worst of it is, that hang- 
rally belongs to it, we are in some little danger of|bird’s nest! Just look at that nest on my topmost 
elevating the lower class (speaking of wealth and|bough! Full of snow! I am discouraged about it. 
culture) too much at the expense of all others. It is| The last thing the bird said to me, was, ‘Take care 
true that a fine coat does not make a. patriot, any| of my nest through the winter storms, and perhaps I 
more than it does a gentleman; but it is also true|shan’t have to build a new one, and I'll come and 
that the possession of such a coat does not necessa-| lodge with you next summer.’ I've done nothing 
rily make a man traitor or coward. The gentlemen | but take care of it. It has been full of snow, almost 
of the French Guards, in the wars of Louis XIV.,| every other day, and I’ve shaken it out, and dried it 
who held so closely to punctilio that they would not|in the sun. And then I’ve had such a time with the 
fire until they had invited their antagonists to do so,| winds. They seemed possessed to tear the little nest 
still fought like incarnate demons, whenever they | away from me. And when I thought it was all over, 
found occasion ; and in our own day we have seen|and the nest safe, now comes another big snow- 
the so-called “ lisping dandies ” of the British House-| storm, in May !”’ 
hold Brigade, perform such deeds of reckless valor, 
in the Crimea, as no history has ever seen excelled. 
And we are all well aware (when once we pause to THE BIRDS 
think of the fact, and we do not always), that our| said nothing. 
nattily dressed and love-making young minute-man| A white crocus, coming up out of the ground, was 
of ’75, when the summons came, sprang up from | annoyed at the state of things. 
the ground with as dangerous a flash of the eye,| “If I had known it was like this, I would not have 
and as nervous a clench of the hand as could|come up so soon,” said she. ‘ This snow is not be- 
have been exhibited by farmer or artisan—that he|coming to me. I expected to spread my petals over 
took sword or musket, or any other weapon that|green grass. Then I should have been seen and 
came to his hand, went manfully into the conflict,|admired. No one can tell now which is snow and 
and did his full duty there, the fair hands laying | which is crocus.” 
down the flowers to gird on his belt and knapsack, 
to nurse him when wounded and disabled, and to 
welcome him home to love and peace if he survived 
until the glorious struggle was ended. 


v. 


VI. 
WHAT THE SUN SAID. 


When the sun came out the next morning, he was 
astonished; for he had been behind a cloud when 
the snow fell. 

“Well! well!” said he, “I thought we had done 
with snow for the present. Never mind, though, I'll 
attend to it.” 

Then he spread a lovely pink light over it all. The 


May-pay in Massachusetts, in 1873, was just what | snowy hills, the roofs of the houses, the white trunks 
Clear|of the trees, the nest full of snow, and even the 
sky — warm sunshine — fragrant air — and birds sing- | crocus, — everything was rosy in the sunlight. 

The red maples were all in| And the mamma looked out upon it, and said it 
The silver-leafed| was a beautiful sight, “worth the seeing even in 


Then the sun poured down his warm rays, and the 


for they belonged to the neighbor, and besides you} And the next day it was May-time again. 
could not reach them without much climbing. But 














— Annie Moore. 
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NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 

Most of the great religious houses of Great Brit- 
ain, to which, in picture and description, we have 
thus far had the privilege of calling attention, have 
been situated in the south and west of England — 
those sections, earliest settled and earliest brought 
under the influence of the Church, necessarily pre- 
senting more antiquities in this regard than can be 
found in sections lying farther northward. Notable 
exceptions, however, have been [ F 
found in York Minster, and in the 
cathedrals of Peterborough and 
Durham, all within a brief period 
holding place in this series. It now 
becomes our pleasant duty to deal 
with one of the type towns and 
cathedrals of the far-east, English 
of the English, in so far as that it 
lies in that division of England once 
occupied by the Angles, from whom 
the people of the realm afterward 
took their generic title—in that 
Norfolk, of which the name signi- 
fies that it was occupied by the 
“ Northfolk ” of that race, in con- 
tradistinction to the ‘Southfolk,” 
whose name still exists in Suffolk, 
the shire adjoining it to the south. 

Among the towns set down on 
those quaint old maps of Britain, 
copies of which are now worth 
many times their weight in bank- 
notes, dealing with the British 
Islands so far back as the ninth 
century, is to be found the name 
of Norwich, then the capital of 
the Northfolk country, as it is to- 
day the shire town of Norfolk. It 
held, then, a prominence only be- 
low the positions of London, Win- 
chester, and perhaps Exeter, being, 
indeed, the virtual capital of the 
north. Gradually, in the succeed- 
ing ages, which embraced the Con- 
quest and so materially changed 
the condition of England in many 
particulars, Norwich lost some- 
thing of its predominance; but at no time has it 
ceased to exercise a commanding influence on the 
interests of the eastern portion of the realm. Dur- 
ing the civil wars it came into the thickest of the 
fighting, at more than one period; and the Parlia- 
mentary forces held it long and successfully against 
the soldiers of King Charles, headed even by Rupert 
cf Bavaria. Eventually, again, it sprang into new 
prominence as the seat of some of the most ex- 
tensive woolen manufactures of the kingdom; and 
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that prominence, though disputed and diminished 
by the rising towns of Yorkshire, has never entirely 
passed away, the woolen manufacture having been 
supplemented by the fabrication of silks, shawls, 
fringes, with brass foundries, breweries, dyeing- 
works, and nearly all descriptions of industry, sup- 
plying labor to the people of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and bringing wealth into the coffers of its capitalists. 

Of the city itself, it may be well to remind the 
reader, that it stands on the south side of the river 
Yare, about 18 miles west from the German Ocean 











at Yarmouth, and a few miles further distant from 
Lowestoft. It is about 112 miles from London, by 
the Great Eastern Railway, of which a branch gives 
it quick connection with the metropolis. The city 
is closed in on the north and east by the river Yare ; 
and in the other directions it is still surrounded by 
fragments of the antique walls which once defended 
it, with twelve gates, most or all of which have now 
been removed —and a multiplicity of towers, some- 





thing like those of Chester. No less than ten 
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bridges cross the Yare, at the city and in the imme- 
diate vicinity. Near the centre, on an eminence of 
some pretension, stands the castle, a massive quad- 
rangular Norman keep, dating back to the period of 
the Conquest, and for a long time in the holding of 
the Bigods, feudal lords of eminence and sometime 
Earls of Norfolk. Ina late description of the Castle 
of Durham, accompanying that of Durham Cathe- 
dral, we had occasion to mention that that old feudal 
fortress had met a better fate than demolition or 
neglect, in being turned into a thriving University: 
something different has been the fate of the Castle 
of Norwich, which is now used as a prison. 

Norwich Cathedral does not rank as among the 
first of the English religious houses, though it is 
among the largest of its special class and somewhat 
remarkable for its freedom from blending of styles, 
the architecture being almost exclusively Norman, 
in spite of the fact that the space of building ex- 
tended over 500 years, from the 11th to the 16th cen- 
turies. It was commenced by Bishop Herbert de 
Lozinga, about the year 1094 to 1096. The spire, 
which is a single sharp cone rising to the height of 
315 feet, with inferior buttresses of corresponding 
character, was not completed until 1361; and the 
building itself did not assume its present shape of 
graceful completion until 1510. It is 411 feet in 
length, with a breadth of 191 feet—the extreme 
height already given. The architecture of the in- 
terior is considered singularly pure and chaste, from 
the absence of confusion of orders, before men- 
tioned. Of the three engravings of this notable 
pile which we present, the largest conveys an excel- 
lent idea of the general effect of the structure, while 
the two smaller give an equally pleasing idea of the 
slightly varying Gothic of the cloisters and the choir 
— the latter bright and pleasing in effect, to a degree 
not often reached in similar edifices. Among the 
many interesting monuments within the walls, the 
most notable is that of Roger Bigod, member of the 
noble family already named, a liberal benefactor of 
the cathedral, and grandfather (through his daugh- 
ter, the wife of Sir Thomas Boleyn) of the beautiful 
and unfortunate Anne Boleyn, wife of Henry VIII. 

Grouped around the cathedral are the Bishop’s 


Palace, which endured the Puritan fury to the extent 
of being nearly demolished, during the holding of 
the city by the troops of Cromwell—the Deanery, 
and St. Ethelred and Erpingham gates, connecting 
the ecclesiastical structure with the city. Many emi- 
nent men have been born almost beneath the shadow 
of the great spire — among others, Archbishop Par- 
ker, Dr. Kay, Dr. Samuel Clarke, and the learned 
Beloe, translator of Herodotus. The hospital and 
other charities of the city are so traditionally large 
and liberal, as to stamp it worthy of 
=| all the prosperity Which has clung 
to it throughout long ages. 


» 
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HEXHAM ABBEY. 


ALMOST a cathedral, in point of 
size and architectural grandeur, is 
Hexham Abbey, of which we give 
an illustration accompanying,— 
though, as is generally understood 
even in America, such a building 
as a “cathedral” can only exist 
under certain ecclesiastical condi- 
tions, no matter how important 
the place occupied, and no town, 
however large and influential, can 
be a “city,” without the presence 
of a cathedral. Hexham, however, 
makes no pretensions to being 
called a city, or even a town of ex- 
traordinary size; and Americans, 
who know anything at all of it, re- 
member it best from a line in 
Fitz-Greene MHalleck’s matchless 
“ Alnwick Castle,” where it figures 
in a catalogue: 


= 
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‘* Men in the coal and cattle line, 

From Wooler, Morpeth, Hexham, and 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.” 

Hexham is really an important 
market and manufacturing town, 
and a parish as well, of Northum- 
berland, lying on the North Tyne, 
about twenty miles west from 
Newcastle, on the east of Car- 
lisle ; and it has a certain interest 
not otherwise belonging to it, in 
its being the scene of a fatal defeat of the Lancas- 
trians by the Yorkists, about 1467, followed by the 
flight of Margaret of Anjou, widow of King Henry 
VI., her traditional throwing of herself on the pro- 
tection of a robber, and being sheltered by him ina 
cave near that place, which is still shown to travel- 
ers. The abbey, a fine, massive old building, with 
a central tower of great simplicity, but very much 
admired for that very quality, and with some Gothic 
work in windows and doorways, commanding much 
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attention,—is not of great age, only dating back 
some three centuries, but quite as much an object of 
pride to the neighboring Northumbrians, as is York 
Minster itself to the men of the West Riding, and in 
its way quite as well deserving that moderate amount 
of local self-felicitation. It may be well to know, in 
addition, that Hexham cares for the material body 
quite as carefully as for the spiritual, in the manu- 
facture of hats, gloves, and coarse woolens, having a 
certain prominence, and a very extensive profit, in 





those productions. 
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MUSIC. 


THE ORATORIO.. 


THE highest form of vocal music is the oratorio. Its growth in 
this country has not been coincident with that of the higher forms 
af vocal composition — the opera, glee, etc., or the highest class 
of instrumental works. With occasional exceptions, there have 
been organized no choruses competent to render the oratorio ap- 
propriately, while nearly every city of importance has had for 
many years orchestras competent to interpret, at least, such music 
as was acceptable to the average popular taste. Still another ob- 
stacle to the progress of the oratorio in our midst, has been the 
absence of artists capable of doing justice to the solos of ‘these 
magnificent creations ; and no music suffers so much by mediocre 
performance as the sublime productions of Handel, Haydn, Men- 
delssohn and others in the oratorio school. 

If we except Boston, with its unsurpassed Handel and Haydn 
Society, the oratorio has flourished continuously in no other city. 
Occasionally it has been lifted into temporary prominence else- 
where, by the presence of great soloists, such as Jenny Lind, 
Alboni, Parepa-Rosa, Nilsson and others; but the public were 
attracted by the solos and not by the choruses, which latter mani- 
fest in a far greater degree the power of the composer, and main- 
tain more fully the grandeur of the theme. 

It is somewhat remarkable that there has not been in this city a 
society for the rendering of oratorios, which approximated, in ex- 
cellence, the Handel and Haydn already mentioned. With ten- 
fold more and better material than Boston, we have never been 
able to organize it into a really first-class, permanent society. 
Several have been very commendable, but generally short-lived ; 
and two, now in active operation, the Oratorio Society of New 
York and the Handel and Haydn of Brooklyn, both under the 
competent direction of Dr. Leopold Damrosch, give good promise 
of ultimate success. The puerile efforts of several inferior associ- 
ations, notably the Church Music Association, under Pech, Mus. 
Doc. Oxon, etc., etc., etc., have done much to bring the oratorio 
into disrepute. That ‘‘ fools rush in where an- 
gels dare not tread,"’ is verified times without 
number, by musical organizations as well as by 
individual singers. 

It may shock the good people who would not 
be seen attending even the most innocent opera, 
to learn that the oratorio was originally a sacred 
opera, and was enacted with all the appurtenances 
and paraphernalia of the stage. Scriptural stories 
were the earliest themes, especially the parables : 
but there was interjected the ballet (grave and 
majestic, it is true), which was also a necessary 
adjunct of the opera. Its origin is traced to San 
Filippo Neri, a Florentine priest, who was born 
in 1515, and consecrated to the holy office at 
Rome, in 1561. The primary object of these 
biblical, musical plays, was to entice the young 
from the low class of secular amusements then 
prevailing, to the services of the church. To this 
end, choirs were formed, and the stories of the 
‘* Prodigal Son,"’ the ‘‘ Good Samaritan,’ ‘‘ Job 
and his Friends,” etc., dramatized by Neri, were 
performed by these youths. The music was 
harmonized and interpolated also with solos, as 
now. Toinsure the attendance upon the sermon, 
it was delivered between the first and second 
part of the sacred play: a wise precaution, and 
worthy of imitation in modern churches, where 
the sermon is often the least attractive of the re- 
ligious services. As the play was performed, 
not in the church, but in an adjoining hall called 
the Oratory, these musical dramas received the 
name of oratorios. These compositions were somewhat crude, and 
were merely the forerunners of the present oratorio form. 

History gives to Emilio del Cavaliere, the credit of the first 
oratorio which was printed and performed at Rome, in 1600. It 
appears to have been acted on a platform in the church of La 
Vallicella, with the usual stage surroundings and also with dances. 
The instruments, which were placed behind the scenes, and not 
before, as now, were a double lyre (perhaps a viol da gamba), a 
harpsichord, a large guitar and two flutes. The oratorio, which 
is entitled ‘‘L'Anima é Corpo,” was written by a lady, Laura 
Guidiccioni. In Ritter’s very excellent and condensed History of 
Music, are given the directions which Emilio del Cavaliere pre- 
scribes for the performance of oratorio; taken by Professor Ritter, 
as he states, from Burney’s History of Music. These are suffi- 
ciently quaint to interest the general reader, and we transcribe 
them here. He says: 


‘It is recommended to place the instruments of accompaniment 
behind the scenes, which, in the first oratorio, were as above stated. 

‘*t. The words should be printed with the verses correctly ar- 
ranged, the scenes numbered, and the characters of interlocutors 
specified. 

‘*2, Instead of the overture, or symphony, to modern musical 
drama, a madrigal is recommended, as a full piece, with all the 
voice parts doubled, and a great number of instruments. 

‘*3, When the curtain rises, two youths, who recite the prologue, 
appear on the stage; and when they have done, 77me, one of the 
characters in the Morality, comes on, and has the note with which 
he is to begin, given him by the instrumental performers behind 
the scenes. 

‘*4. The chorus are to have a place allotted them on the stage, 
part sitting and part standing, in sight of the principal characters; 
and when they sing, they are to rise and be in motion with proper 
gestures. 

‘5. Pleasure, another imaginary character, with two companions, 
are to have instruments in their hands, on which they are to play 
while they sing and perform the ritornels. 

‘6. Zl Corpo, the Body, when these words are uttered ‘ Si che 
hormia alma mia,’ etc., may throw away some of his ornaments, as 
his gold collar, feather from his hat, etc. 

‘“‘7. The World and Human Life in particular, are to be gayly 
and richly dressed ; and when they are divested of their trappings, 
to appear very poor and wretched, and at length dead carcasses. 

‘*8. The symphonies and ritornels may be played by a great 
number of instruments; if a violin should play the principal part, 
it would have a good effect. 

‘“‘9, The performance may be finished with or without a dance. 
If without, the last chorus is to be doub’ed in all its parts, vocal and 











instrumental ; but if a dance is preferred, a verse beginning thus: 
‘ Chiostri altissimi, e steliati,’ is to be sung, accompanied sedately 
and reverentially by the dance. These shall succeed other grave 
steps and figures of the solemn kind. During the ritornels, the 
four principal dancers are to perform a ballet, ‘ Sa/tato con capriole,’ 
enlivened with capers or entrechats, without singing ; and thus, after 
each stanza, always varying the steps of the dance; and the four 
principal dancers may sometimes use the galiard, sometimes the 
canary, and sometimes the courant step, which will do very well in 
the ritornels. 


‘‘ro. The stanzas of the ballet are to be sung and played by all 
the performers within and without.’ 


There are several words used in these instructions, which require 
a brief explanation. Ritornel, or ritornello, was formerly much in 
use, and applied to a short introductory symphony to an air, as 
well as to intermediate passages betwcen the strains to relieve the 
voice. The galiard, or gailliarde, was an ancient Italian dance of 
a sportive, lively character, in triple time. The canary is a sort of 
jig, only more swift, and written commonly in 3-8 or 6-8; more 
rarely in 12-8 time. The courant was an air in 3-4 time, moving 
by quavers and consisting of two strains, each beginning with the 
‘atter three quavers of the bar. Capers explains itself, and has 
been handed through more than two centuries, and may now be 
seen somewhat modernized, though not improved, in most choirs. 
A principal modification consists in ‘‘cutting the capers,"’ not 
while singing, but during the long prayer and sermon. 

It would transcend the prescribed limits of this article, were we 
to trace in detail the progress of the oratorio from this early form 
to the present day. We can touch only upon the intermediate 
composers of note, until we reach those master geniuses, Bach and 
Handel, whose marvelous creations will live so long as the world 
exists. Carissimi, Stradella, Scarlatti, Caldara, and Colonna, all 
Italian composers, gave much time and genius to the oratorio. 
** Jephthah, ‘‘Solomon’s Judgment,” ‘ Belshazzar,’ ‘‘ Jonas,” 
‘* The History of Job,” ‘* David and Jonathan,” ‘‘ Abraham and 
[saac,"’ are among the oratorios of the first named. 

Nevertheless, down to and during the eighteenth century, it is 
claimed by a distinguished German musical critic, that ‘‘ the Ital- 
ian oratorio, which, from the first, took the same course as the 
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opera, was only a kind of sacred opera, the object of which was 
to indemnify lovers of music for the privations of Lent.” 

Out of the oratorio grew what is technically styled ‘* Passion 
Music; "’ and originated in the custom of celebrating in the churches 
the scenes of Christ's passion and death. The characters were 
taken by the priests and a chorus. The principal composers of 
this class of compositions, prior to Bach and Handel, were Henry 
Schuetz (1585), born exactly one hundred years before Bach. He 
left, among other works, the ‘‘ History of our Lord's Resurrection,” 
the ‘‘Seven Words of our Saviour on the Cross,” and the ‘‘ Pas- 
sion according to the Four Evangelists;'’ and although almost 
forgotten now, was called the ‘‘father of German music."’ There 
were, also, John Sebastiani, whose works are subsequent and 
superior to Schuetz’s, and Rheinard Keiser, who composed, in 
1704, the Passion Oratorio, the ‘‘ Bleeding and Dying Jesus.” 

We are brought now to Sebastian Bach and George Frederick 
Handel, who raised Protestant music to the highest perfection, and 
placed Germany first and highest among musical nations. 

The present generation knows too little of John Sebastian Bach. 
His wonderful individuality, his marvelous knowledge of harmony 
and his unequaled skill in counterpoint, mark him as the greatest 
musical genius the world has produced. Yet he was never popu- 
lar, and probably never will be. Itis a good sign, however, that, 
after long years of neglect, his music is being sought after by earn- 
est students, and that in musical composition (especially sacred 
themes) we are in some degree abandoning the forms of modern 
Italian opera, and taking as a guide the noble and truly churchly 
models of Bach and Handel. 

At an early day we intend taking up in detail the principal orato- 
rios of these masters, and give in connection with them some ac- 
count of their lives and labors. Meantime, we commend their 
works, vocal and instrumental, to all lovers of really good music, 
who desire that which will not only please the ear, but elevate their 
taste and lead them into the highest realms of musical composition. 
The creations of Bach and Handel are to the young musician of 
the present day an unexplored mine of gold and precious stones. 
At every point he will discover new and beautiful gems, valuable 
in the highest degree as educators, and repaying the conscientious 
student a hundredfold for the labor bestowed in overcoming the 
obstacles to their acquirement. There are difficulties, but they 
disappear before the efforts of an enthusiastic lover of art. 








ART. 


MORAN'S ‘‘MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY CROSS." 


BEYOND a question, in the painting of this picture, Mr. Thomas 
Moran has made one of those exceptional professional leaps which 
bridge the chasm between reputation and immortality. Church 
did not more certainly do so, in his ‘‘ Niagara" and ‘‘ Heart of the 
Andes,” two pictures closely following each other and combining 
to form the ladder (if so humble an image may be used) up which 
he rose from an ordinary appreciation to that of a magnate of the 


| first rank in the art-world ; Bierstadt did not more certainly do so, 


in his ‘‘ Rocky Mountains,"’ at once supplying the strongest proof 
of the power with which he could depict composite nature, and of 
the fact that, this excellence reached at a single bound, he could 
never go beyond. For some time known and appreciated as one 
of the most careful and successful delineators of American moun- 
tain scenery, in smaller pieces more frequently and occasionally 
in larger, and among the most valued contributors to the art- 
excellence of this journal in that regard (every reader of THE 
ALDINE will remember many of his works, and especially the 
three really wonderful illustrations of the Rio Virgen, in a late 
number), Mr. Moran has evidently been biding his time and laying 
up his material for a bolder and more ambitious venture in the 
same direction, which venture has certainly proved most success- 
ful, the applause alike of professional and lay critics combining to 
prove it a ‘‘hit’’ of the most pronounced order. However the 
utterance unavoidably comes after some others which might seem 
to furnish it a key, THE ALDINE has no less clear a duty to do, in 
expressing unqualified regard for what undoubtedly is one of the 
very finest and most elaborate renderings of the magnificent wild 
nature of the Far West, yet derived from the pencil of any Ameri- 
can artist. 

Here a word is necessary, which may easily be taken as an un- 
dervaluation of another artist, while nothing of the sort is intended. 
Until lately, in large pictures, it may be said that Bierstadt has 
had the field of Rocky Mountain delineation literally to himself. 
The forte of that artist lies in strong and sweep- 
ing effects — in broad masses, with detail entirely 
subordinated to the predominant characteristic 
of grand ensembles. In attempting to paint the 
‘Mountain of the Holy Cross,’’ which, though 
reaching to the height of over thirteen thousand 
feet, and approaching the altitudes of the great 
peaks of the White Alps, is not, like them, visi- 
ble from any great distance, and which is conse- 
quently entirely dependent upon detail for the 
interest which it may excite—in making this 
attempt, Mr. Moran has had far more to combat 
than can be understood by any others than those 
who have traversed the great ranges of the Ameri- 
can Mid-Continent and Pacific Slope. Any 
representation of this scenery, at once effective 
and truthful, must depend almost entirely upon 
those details which we have already spoken of as 
not previously made a leading object — details 
so important that with them the instructed eye 
can not possibly be mistaken in the near locality, 
while without them the scene might be in any 
great mountain range on either continent. That 
Mr. Moran has grappled this formidable diffi- 
culty, and conquered it, painting a picture of 
striking and yet entirely faithful effects, with 
every detail almost microscopic in its faithful 
elaboration —this is certainly a triumph worth 
recording, and worth the calling of attention to 
the severe demands which have been made upon 
both eye and hand in the effort. 

The Mountain of the Holy Cross, of which the 
name has so far been known to so few in the East, while so many 
will ever henceforth remember it —lies, it would seem, at some 
one hundred and fifty miles westward from Denver, in the very 
heart of the great Colorado range; and we can well credit the 
allegation that the name is some hundreds of years old, having 
been bestowed by the old Spanish missionaries, always so ready 
to draw into the service of the church any natural feature or super- 
natural omen affording ground for that appropriation. For, as 
shown in the picture, and in some photographic views of the sum- 
mit, which have wisely been taken for the disproof of any charge 
of exaggeration — the feature giving the mountain name is one of 
striking singularity and clearness. At the very peak a narrow rift 
runs almost perpendicularly downward, with a slight slope to the 
picture-right, straight in direction and equal as to width, for a dis- 
tance which may measure some hundreds of feet. Across this, at 
one-third of the whole distance from the top, runs another rift, al- 
most as clearly defined and of about the same width, forming the 
True Cross, with the arms slightly elevated. Both the perpendicu- 
lar and the lateral rifts lie ever full of the eternal snow of that great 
height, a properly shaped white cross, almost ghostly in its promi- 
nence, being the result, thus happily brought to the knowledge of 
uncounted thousands before unaware of its existence. Around 
this supreme height, in both directions, lie irregular snow-fields, 
with at least one century-old glacier showing at the picture-left of 
the peak. Immediately from the foot of the upper height, through 
a wild gorge between two other giants of the chain, beneath 
shrouding mists, amid stately pines, cedars and arbor-vitz, and 
over broken rocks scattered in the most picturesque confusion, 
tumbles a foamy white little stream, known as the Creek of the 
Holy Cross, falling away into a chasm in the foreground, at the 
extreme picture-right. From the middle distance, where the 
sweep of the broken stream round a projecting clump of arbor- 
vitee is remarkably well conveyed, fallen timber begins to be evi- 
dent, defining into a few well-worn trunks lying across the rocks 
more near to the spectator; while in the foreground, extending 
entirely across at the picture-left of the stream, a broken plateau 
with a few tufts of grass and a dash of coarse wild ftowers, leads 
up to a low, rocky bluff a little farther away, thick with cedars, 
arbor-vitze and hardy shrubbery, with a group of gigantic storm- 
beaten pines edging the bluff, carrying away the eye to the dark- 
ness of the mountain rising behind, and thus at once relieving and 
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closing in the whole. Of the fidelity of this painting to the special 
characteristics of the Rocky Mountains, no traveler can hold one mo- 
ment of question. Of the skill in management there can be as little 
difference of opinion; though the beholder is obliged to acknowl- 
edge a certain belittling of the mountain itself, no doubt inevitable 
with its surroundings, but to be regretted as lowering the tone of 
feeling otherwise inspired. At the first glance, one is disposed to 
question the wisdom of some of the yellowish-brown coloring in 
the middle distance, which certainly gives an unpleasant tone to 
that portion of the picture; but repeated views and closer studies 
remove that impression, while showing that the rocks at even that 
distance from the eye are painted as if under the microscope, with 
the care that might have been demanded in showing a geological 
formation for scientific purposes. Of the nearer work of the pic- 
ture — that upon the rocks of the extreme foreground especially, it 
is not too much to say that no living artist has painted at once so 
carefully, so delicately, and so pleasingly —that they are indeed 
worthy of that pencil, not long since laid down, whose specialty 
in rock-painting made it the world’s wonder and admiration in 
that regard — that of Calame, whose pupil Thomas Moran might 
well have been, with these cracked, fissured and water-stained 
boulders, that seem crumbling away before the eye as one gazes, 
as indications of the scholarship. We can but repeat the ex- 
pression with which we set out—that in the ‘‘ Mountain of the 
Holy Cross," this artist has not only added a great work to the 
gallery of American mountain scenery, but made one of those ex- 
ceptional overleaps of any previous known excellence, going be- 
yond mere capacity and giving evidence of the possession of com- 
manding genius. 


THE ONTARIO SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 


In all countries it takes years of patient endurance and hard 
work for an artist to establish himself so as to make a living or a 
reputation ; but nowhere is it more difficult than in a new country, 
where the majority of the people possessing means enough have 
not sufficient taste, natural or acquired, to lead them to spend any 
of their surplus capital on art. 

In a recent visit to the Dominion of Canada, we found that the 
resident artists are making a praiseworthy effort to overcome these 
obstacles. 

Nearly three years ago, a few artists, residing in Toronto, met 
together to consider what could be done to make a market for their 
works, by encouraging and fostering a love for art, and especially 
native art, in the country. This resulted in the formation of the 
‘*Ontario Society of Artists,"’ including in their membership, 
painters, architects, engravers, etc.; numbering now between 
twenty and thirty members. An exhibition of the works of the 
members has been held annually in Toronto, and by way of popu- 
larizing the scheme, an Art Union has also been organized. The 
first two years the society presented the Art Union subscribers 
with a fine chromo, published in London, of one of Birket Foster's 
works, itself full value for the subscription ; and after paying all ex- 
penses the surplus was distributed among the subscribers in prizes 
selected by the fortunate winners themselves, from the original 
works of the artists in the exhibition. This is a good feature in the 
management. Every ticket-holder winning a prize-ticket at the 
drawing, with the value written upon it, ranging from $25 to $150, 
has the option of selecting any work of same value that he likes 
best; the responsibility of his being satisfied with the choice 
thereby resting with himself. The artists having nothing to do 
with the selection, any unpleasant annoyance that might arise, if 
they had, is avoided; and, as public taste is not very critical, each 
artist has an equal chance of disposing of some of his works in that 
way. During the past two years, the society have had the pleas- 
ure of distributing prizes to the Art Union subscribers to the hand- 
some sum of $3,255. The society select a prominent gentleman 
outside the profession as president and treasurer; the acting offi- 
cers (the vice-president and honorary secretary) being chosen 
from among the members ; and having the Governor-General, Lord 
Dufferin, and the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, as patrons. The 
government of Ontario has annually a small grant to be expended 
in the purchase of paintings in the society's exhibition, the same 
to form the nucleus of a public gallery. 

This year a more popular scheme still has been adopted. In- 
stead of chromos, the Art Union members have the choice of one 
original sketch or two photographs of competitive drawings made 
for the purpose. The result so far has proved satisfactory. Charm- 
ing as are many of the best chromos of the day, and indispensable 
as they have proved themselves for the work of awaking art tastes 
that must have lain dormant without them, and of handsomely 
and tastefully ornamenting walls that would otherwise remain bare 
or be covered with distorted lithographs, — there is a bound, be- 
yond which they become monotonous, from frequent repetition, 
and consequently unsatisfactory. The public have learned that 
chromos, however good and choice, can be duplicated; and hav- 
ing become tired of seeing the same picture in every friend's house, 
have been awakened to the fact that it is preferable to possess even 
a slight original sketch by their own artists, and especially of the 
scenery of their own country. Further than this, they have, in 
many instances, found it a really good investment; for we were 
told that several subscribers have been offered three and four 
times the price of their subscriptions for the sketches they have 
selected, and many have bought from two to five, and in two in- 

stances ten tickets, who only took one last year. 

We were pleased to hear that the members generally intend to 
make as good an appearance as possible at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition in Philadelphia next year. Some of them have exhibited at 
the Water-Color Exhibition and at the Academy in New York, 
and would do so regularly, but for the heavy duty imposed on 
works of art coming into the United States. The society would 


be glad in future to receive pictures from American artists at their | which possibly does not militate against the interest of the story, 


exhibition, which, however, would not, according to the regula- 
tions, be eligible as prizes, but could be on sale at the catalogue 
prices, a commission only of five per cent. being charged on sales. 


as contribution toward the expenses of the exhibition. No duty is| robbery. And it is worthy of remark that, the man of high social 
charged by the Dominion Government on works of art coming | belongings writing, his lordship is accredited with certain virtues. 
into the country. The exhibition was opened on the 6th May, and| But all this whi'e, where is Katerfelto—him already designated 
has supplied a legitimate matter of pride to all residents of the | as the equine hero? Where is he?— where is he not? That 


Dominion. 


LITERATURE. 





‘*THE APOTHEOSIS OF HORSEFLESH ” would be quite as good 
a title for the last and most successful novel of that lucky man, 
Major George John Whyte-Melville, who, himself a commoner, 
married the daughter of a peer, in emulation of his father before 


which has the puzzling merit of ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” with the additional 
advantage of setting all the spelling-schools at odds as to its pro- 
per division into syllables, and consequent pronunciation. Mean- 
while there is something dashing and devil-may-care about the 
word, when spoken, affording a certain charm of the same char- 
acter as that which so long clung around the titles of Herman 
Melville’s books (odd enough that we should have chanced, un- 
wittingly, on the works of another writer bearing the same family 
designation !) ‘‘ Typee,"” ‘‘Omoo"’ and ‘‘Moby Dick,”’ or, at 
nearly the same period, around the singularly musical mystery 
standing at the door of Dr. Mayo’s ‘‘ Kaloolah.” Taken all in all, 
perhaps we may conclude that ‘‘ Katerfelto"’ (whichever its pro- 
nunciation) is rather a good title for the rattling, galloping book 
which it introduces, and which is certainly, as we have indicated at 
the outset, as complete an apotheosis of horseflesh as the world 
has known in any novel since the publication of Theodore Win- 
throp’s ‘‘ John Brent,"’ and the introduction to it of noble old Don 
Fulano, the true hero of that wonderful ride down to Luggernel 
Alley. 

Enough has been already said, to indicate that the hero of this 
book is a horse, and that his name is Katerfelto. Let it not be 
supposed, by any intending reader, that the sphere of ordinary 
romance is changed, and the loves and hates, the failures and suc- 
cesses of the equine race, made the theme of relation. There are 
men and women in the novel—some of them limned with rare 
force and spirit, though not always with that naturalness demanded 
by a story of to-day, while pleasantly waived in dealing with those 
who happen to have had place a century earlier. Some of the 
more interesting human characters, too, let us say, drawn in colors 
that, however attractive to the unregenerate and pleasure-seeking 
eye, can scarcely be considered profitable studies for the young — 
any more than were the heroes of some of the earlier novels of 
Bulwer, ‘‘ Paul Clifford,’’ as an instance. The man who should, 
in this day of intense realism, comport himself, even comparatively, 
after the manner of Master John Garnet, of 1763, when George 
III. was only two years upon the throne, when John Wilkes was 
defying all authority and awaking the noisy applause of the more 
riotous of the Commons of England — that man, we say, would be 
in serious peril of his reputation, to say the least of it, besides pos- 
sibly hazarding the cast of a die between abridgment of his per- 
sonal liberty and employing the services of some eminent surgeon 
to say just how long he was alive after the withdrawal of a public 
platform erected for his temporary accommodation. Not that 
Master John Garnet is other than a very delightful companion, 
at ordinary times and when he does not lie under obligation to 
whip out rapier and run through the body some member of the 
stormy Gale family, or to waylay and lighten in burthen (not to call 
it robbing), some nobleman officially charged with papers danger- 
ous to him, John Garnet, or some of the friends concerned with 
him in the melancholy and hopeless second coming back to Scot- 
land of Charles Edward Stuart. On the contrary, Master John 
Garnet is a very nice person indeed, handsome of face, lithe of 
figure, and free of manner, handling his rapier most featly, and 
riding enough like a centaur to be mistaken more than once for a 
resurrection of that prototype of Turpin, Galloping Jack, not long 
before hanged at Tyburn Tree. Not much wonder that the poor 
gypsy girl, Waif, finds her fate in him: not much wonder that the 
marvelous blue eyes of Nelly Carew look upon him with more 
pleasure than they are wont to show in looking upon any of the 
rural wooers of North Devon. And yet, all told, we can not do 
otherwise than return to the belief that some of his proceedings 
are, to put it mildly, doubtful as to strict morality and the reverse 
of profitable as a study for an imitative generation. ‘That genera- 
tion might profitably study sweet Nelly Carew—a dainty bit of 
girlhood, possessing all the graces of womanhood and notably free 
from those unpleasant characteristics found in attempting to com- 
bine with them the attributes of the sterner sex. Much more 
strongly drawn than the heroine, is the poor gypsy girl, Waif, al- 
ready named —a veritable Hagar of the west country, loving and 
desperate, revengeful and forgiving, unfortunate alike in the attri- 
butes of her womanhood and in the circumstances which destroy 
what there might otherwise be in life for her, to give her, instead, 
nothing or worse than nothing. A dark and yet a proper foil for 
her, is Fin Cooper, the type male gypsy, not only of that day but 
of the present, as any one may discover who hunts out and studies 
his singular people with half the loving care which Major Whyte- 
Melville has evidently bestowed upon them. So naturally does the 
demi-savage of the story start up from behind bush or on moor, 
that one almost expects to evoke his dusky visage in the mere act 
of remembering him and recalling his Indian generosity and taci- 
turnity. Far more from the hearsay and reading of past times, 
than from actual observation in the present, we would fain hope is 
drawn the character of Parson Gale —by no means an impossi- 
bility, and yet, we humbly submit, no pleasant image to dwell 
upon in books any more than ip actual life, and scarcely proper to 
be set before the world in his peculiar relations, however large may 
be the clientelle disposed to applaud the picture and to find excuse 
therein for open irreligion. The charlatan is even more certainly 
drawn from past readings and traditions: necessary, perhaps, to 
the story, he is dragged in a little by the head and shoulders, and 
managed to some degree as the dramatists deal with their supers. 
What he is made to do, in more than one instance, is precisely 
what a man in his position would be very certain not to do —a fact 


but certainly to some extent mars its vraisemblance. My Lord 
Bellinger is much more closely and skillfully drawn, with my lady 
as an amusing pendant, especially in the notable scene of the 





him — quite as good a title as that which the book really bears, | hunt through wild Exmoor — where, and in that picturesque portion 
while at the same time, much more expressive than ‘‘ Katerfelto,"’ | of North Devon bordering on the Severn Sea, the scene of most of 


derived from the Arab of Barbary, moves through all with an in- 
forming and animating power — really the vital spring of the whole. 
Scarcely bird flies more swiftly than he gallops away to warn the 
periled Jacobites of the west country, when the danger is near and 
the block in view; and on what other page shall we find such a 
description of magnificent equine performance as that in the stag- 


the novel is laid! On what other page ?— on that, and that only, 
to which we have already alluded — in the ride of John Brent, strid- 
ing Don Fulano, through the wild mountain passes of the Pacific 
coast. Never elsewhere, we opine, was a stag-hunt so drawn, as 
that which comes to so startling an end amid the rush and war of 
Waters-Meet; and never, certainly, rode two hunters side by side, 
so mounted and so weighted, as John Garnet striding Katerfelto, 
and Abner Gale getting wonders of performance and endurance out 
of overmatched Cassock. 

Less than two pages from the end of this electrically interesting 
romance, we were prepared to throw it down with something ap- 
proaching to hard words, in view of the apparently incomprehen- 
sible whim of the writer, who could so easily have brought about 
his catastrophe by the speed of the good gray stallion instead of 
doing so through an accident. This seemed like demoralizing, so 
to speak, the whole career ‘of the noble gray — like denying him 
immortality at the very moment when that end was just secured ; 
and we grew naturally and permissibly indignant. Ah—two 
pages more, and we saw the end and admired the skill with which 
it had been managed. How else than in that accident, should 
Katerfelto have escaped from the bondage of his noble servitude, 
and become the free, wild horse of Exmoor, winning another and 
better immortality by perpetuating himself through all succeeding 
time, and throwing a strain of his blood and a dash of his power 
into the race destined to bear the Scotch Grays at Waterloo and to 
carry the Light Brigade into the ‘‘ mouth of hell’ at Balaclava? 
How else, indeed ? — and who shall say that Major Whyte-Melville 
has not deserved well of all lovers of the noblest animal in the 
world, in this apotheosis of its perfect type and consummate flower, 
whatever may be the effect upon the younger generation, of the 
peculiar class of human hero brought into accompanying though 
secondary prominence ? 





FRANK VINCENT'S ‘‘Land of the White Elephant," already 
commented upon at some length in THE ALDINE, and which has 
achieved for itself, within so brief a period, the reputation of being 
what Bayard Taylor called it, ‘‘a rare contribution to the literature 
of travel,"” has been meeting with quite corresponding favor in 
other lands and languages, to that accorded to it in the English- 
speaking countries, having now the honor of translations into Ger- 
man and French, with no doubt others soon to follow. It may be 
called among the luckiest, as well as among the most meritorious, 
of first ventures by any author, few initial books having the fortune 
to bring the writerinto such prominence in the critical pages of the 
assuming — not to call them arrogant — London Examiner, Satur- 
day Review and Pall Mall Gazette, in addition to the necessarily 
less trenchant speculations of our own critical mediums. Virtually, 
this book opens a new world to the mass of travel-readers, as to 
some extent it will open to the more adventurous of them a new 
field of travel in the coming years. The books dealing with 
Farther India, and especially the Indo-Chinese peninsula, have 
been few and not too interesting, in English; and to find a travel- 
record with reference to them, graphic, vivacious and well-illus- 
trated, is really to discover a new pleasure, as sometimes the 
traveler must himself have done in the midst of experiences not 
always the most enjoyable. It is not too clear how he managed to 
escape the pressing solicitations of the King of Ava (he seems to 
have been especially ‘‘sib’’ with all the copper-colored crowned 
heads), the force of which can only be estimated by reading care- 
fully the appropriate passages in the book itself; and those mo- 
ments of delicious joy are few, in the life of any man, to be com- 
pared with those which our author must have experienced, first 
when looking up to the wondrous snow-pinnacles of the Himalayas 
and remembering that he was gazing upon the highest point of 
solidity on the globe,— and again when for the first time brought 
into the presence of that rival, if not superior to, Thebes and 
Karnac, ‘‘ Nagkon- Wat,” not only one of the world’s chief won- 
ders in massive architecture, but doubly so in the impossibility of 
even guessing who constructed it, with the range of possible 
builders extending through three continents and a dozen centuries. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Vincent and his reviewers seem all to have over- 
looked one fact which should have struck them at once — that the 
book is the most gigantic joke of the time, as quite dwarfing that 
celebrated chapter on the ‘‘ Snakes of Ireland,’’ by dealing with 
and bearing for its title the ‘‘ Land of the White Elephant," while 
there is not, by the author's showing, such a thing as a white 
elephant coming within his ken or even existing within the whole 
range of countries visited ! 

Irresistibly, in reading over a second time this fascinating book, 
we find ourselves reminded of another, of very nearly the same 
class, though dealing with paths oftener trodden, and so widely 
different in the reception met with from the world — possibly from 
the lack of any wish on the part of the author to push it into gen- 
eral circulation. We allude to the ‘‘ Para Papers; or France, 
Egypt and Abyssinia,” published in Paris, but in English, some 
years ago, by George Leighton Ditson, and especially dealing with 
the more massive antiquities of Egypt and the Upper Nile, more 
appetizingly than they had before been treated by any traveler, 
and with a certain freshness and strength of youth made manifest 
on every page, bringing up the comparison with Mr. Vincent's 
virile and most enjoyable book. We charge nothing for the sug- 
gestion that some American publisher would do well to reissue the 
‘‘Para Papers,” in a less luxurious and necessarily smaller form 
than that in which they appeared in Paris, as the brilliant success 
of Mr. Vincent's venture shows how reliable and unceasing is the 
demand for first-class travel-books, of which the writers have 
deduced all the more important materials from their own observa- 
tion, with small dependence upon cyclopedias or the works of 
those who have preceded them over the same routes. 
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